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PREFACE 


‘The preient study is an expansion and a thorough 
savision of & much briefer paper on the mame abject 
‘undertaken three years ago. While a good number of 
‘excellent article have been weittes upon Political Phraliss, 
‘or the Pluralistc Theory of the State—a new tendency 
4s politcal thought Set suggested by Ds, Otto von Gieske 
as early on 2868 and developed in our own day by a large 
number of writers—the aovelty and great siguificance of 
‘thin theory has convieced the writer that a more systematic 
find thorough stody is justited. Should the chapters 
‘which follow succeed in elucidating, even io a very Smn- 
pestect degree, the trae meaning of the pluralitic theory § 
{n explaining the real nature of the problems with which 
He deals; and thus also in arousing us trom our menitic 
stumbers to the vision of a profoind theory of politica, 
hhe would, indeed, consider his feeble efforts more thas 
duly rewarded, Ay we shall see, pluralism has both a 
negative and « positive side :it protests agaiast a theory 
that seers to ignore certain changed conditions in the 
‘Western political world; and it suggests a solution of the 
problems arising fram ‘these new politcal phezomena, 
Tt will, therefore, be our tank to consider, on the one band, 
in what sense the plaalistle ertticlems of the traditional 
‘theory are sound or ussound, and wherein, on the other, 
the intrinsic value of pluralism as a theory of politics 
consists ; that is, t0 ofer a constructive criticiem of this 
new movement in political theory. 

The waiter candot here refrain from expressing his 
gatitude toward his many teachers and friends. To the 
Sage School of Philosopny at Cornel! University, in general, 
and to Professor Frank Thiliy in partieslar, however, be 
onst give the greater meunsre of his thinks, Professor 
‘Thily has aot only taught him philosophy and its method, 
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‘but bas afforded bim constant eneouragemant and guidance 
in the preparation ofthis study. Suggestions and criticiems 
rosin Professor George E. G, Catlin, of the Department of 





ire poate. 

Te goes without saying thet the writer himself ia re 
sponsible for the racy errors that may oecar in this 
‘treatise and for the awiwardness iz his ase of the English 
anguage which, to him, is a foreign tongue. With rexpect 
‘to both these weaknesses the indulgence of the ceader fi 
‘carnestly requested. 


KoM, 
Ithaca, New York, May, 1926, 
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Promatiod undertakes to tranform the State’ It 
cciticloes It, it " dseredite "it, and soaks to reduon it from 
ita place of hoour to a place of aervitude.* What is this 
sate, we ask, which has given mach ofence to pluralism ? 
Jn theory this state, which has been characterised by ite 
enemies as monishc i, to all intents and purposes, nothing 
Joos than the state to which Westers polltical thought bas 
<Aevoted ite attention from the days of Plato and Aristotle, 
‘who gave it its fint definite form, and down to modern 
‘times when it received ite further jutifcation and develop- 
‘ment, To consider the mouistic state in this comprehensive 
sents would demand a stody ofthe whole history ot political 
theory—e tusk that is cleanly beyond our present 
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seope.t Ik will sulice for our purpose ta give 8 guourad 
Safinition of the moniatic state ax the pluralinta see it, and 
to deacribe the eaential features of it against which they 
Ihave raised objections, 

‘Aa the term tell indicates, a mouistic atate fs one which 
possesses, or which should possess, a single source of 
authority that is theoretically comprehensive end walimited 
fn its exercise, This unitary and absolute power is 
oversgnly, and the theocy which afirma the existence of 
‘such sovereignty in the state in designated by the pluralist 
a8 mone, 

‘The monistic state thus defined is a product of the 
‘modeen age, both im theory and actuality. The cou- 
ception of a sovereign power, in its acientiGe exaetnens, 
‘is cartuinly unknown to classical antiquity; even im 
‘the Rorean iden of imperixm® it is only embzyonically 
contained. The Middle Ages not only never dreamed 
ff the immensity of the power of the modem state, 
‘which id not develop until the decisive batties between. 
the church and the state had been fought, but would 
Ihave been amazed to bear the abvalutist doctrine of 
sovereignty expounded by certain modem publists 
Te was, indeed, only when the modem age hed reached 
‘ite full political consciousness, thet the writings of such 
celebrated monista as Bodin, Habbes, Hegel, and Avstin 
Degan to appeas.' Moninm, therefore, appears simil- 
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tancoaily with the great modem state, particularly the 
modern monarchies. 

‘It would be a mistake, bowever, to identify the monistic 
tate with monarchy, exclusively ; or the theory of unitary 
sovereignty with the ides of imperial abachutism, Poitleal 
smonism has & wider application than these ; und, as a 
‘theory of the state, it does not imply any specific form of 
‘government. The fact that the creation of the modern 
‘monarchies synchronized almost perfectly with the formu- 
lation of the monistic theory was, to be sure, not a pure 
‘accident, There seems to be, indeed, historical as well as 
‘theoretical reasous why rocaiam received its firet and most 
complete embodiment in a monarchical state, and why 
‘tha monistic theory was its best justification and defence. 
But despite all these, monism and monarchiom are wot 
syncaymoes terms, For while a monarchy ts oooeerly 
‘a monistic state, itis mot conversely true that a roonistic 
tate is always monarchical. In fact, the monistic state 
may be regarded as a genus of political organization to 
‘which several different apecies of states, including the 
muonarehy, belong. 

Pechaps an ilostration may make our meaning clear. 
‘The doctrine of the divine right of Kings, which verved as 
‘the basia of the absolute power of the French state before 
‘tae fall of the Bourbons, is a monstic dactrine through and 
‘through. In it we Gnd a typical manistic theory realized 
fn an extreme form of the monistic state, in which all 
‘political authority is conoentrated in one ruler, oe govern- 
‘ment, and one system of law, Sovereignty in the Bourbon 
monarchy was, therefore, undivided aid indivisible, and 
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came very near to what Bodin describes as the expreme 
ower over citizens and subjects, unestraiied by laws". 
‘Ths destruction of the monarchy by the Revelution, 
Lhowerer, did not being aboot any cheage in the conception 
‘of the nature of the etate, Tbe despotic French king with 
‘bs divine right was, indeed, co longer to rule, But in 
‘lace of a royal aovereignty came an equally alaclute one, 
‘the soversign people. Even the old scheme of centraliza~ 
tion, the concentration of al power in Paris, was uot only 
retained but extended. We should net, then, be surprised 
at the declaration contained in the constitution of 1791: 
that sovereignty is “coe and indivisible, inallenable and 
Impreacriptible "—especially when we remember that it was 
‘Rousseau who furnished the philosophy of the Revelutioa.* 
‘The theoretical results of the Freach Revolution aze, 
herefore, far tess startling then many of tts practical 
consequences. It brought about a change of the form of 
government in France, which meant the éeath of despotism 
‘ot only in that country but in the Western political world 
ia genaral ; bat it failed to effect any change of equal 
angnitude in the theory of the state ite. Tt shifted the 
location of political euthority from one pole to another, 
bat ltt the theory of sovereignty ites untouched. Thos the 
Revolution marks not the end of mosis, bat merely the 
‘transition from an imperial moniam into a Gemocratio obe. 

‘From the above it is clear that the moniatic theory of 
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state is practically identical, or at Jeast closely connected, 
‘with, the theory of sovereignty, whether the latter be 
‘concelved on an imperial or popular basis. Th theory of 
sovereignty, however, may asrume a more specific and 
techiical form. Ta the bands of certain modern jnrsts 
the state appears to be essentially the possessor of a legal 
sovercignty which binds and orders the entire community. 
Lave, 30 the jeriatic conception reasons, ia the command 
of the Stato-sovercign, which i a juristic person. Aud 
precisely because sovercignty is the source of this legal 
‘command, it must itself be unifed and absolute.* ‘Theoreti- 
cally, therefore, the jurstic conception of tovercignty sets 
‘up an ideat of the logal supremacy of the state overall its 
internal relations, and avoids the éiflculty of a Kinited 
Jogal power, which would otherwise ensue.” 

‘An actual example of » mosistic state in which jusistio 
sovereignty exists ia not fair to seek. We need only go to 
Groat Betain with its sovereign Pasllament, Aa far back 
6 immediately after the Revolution of 1688, Pastiament 
hhad already taken ts frst definite step in the long course of 
evelopment toward its status of unquestioned supremacy, 
‘which the eflrts of Bentham later contributed much to 
‘eeablish,* Doring the last decades of the seventesnth 
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‘centnry the judicial powers of the judge were brought mer 
‘the complete rule of Purtiament. For, on the ane hand, 
Al judges sclrowiedged the binding force of all perliamea- 
‘tary sets, and, ou the other, Parliament itself was aufi- 
ently powerful to conce any recalcitrant court into 
submission. The English Parfiament as the argun of legal 
sovereignty, however, had « farther couguest to make, 
‘With the rise of the cabinet form of goverament, the 
supremacy of the legislative function over the executive 
was also aswured.! In this way the British Parliament 
‘became the supreme law-making organ of the kingdom, the 
central sot of all political authority, from whick all other 
Powers are derived. Blaciatooe, indeed, was not greatly 
‘exaggerating matters when be said : “ what the Pusiament 
oth, no authority on earth can undo,"* 

Federalism, with its implied controversial question of the 
‘relationship between federal and state powers, as we 
‘observe in the United States, umdoubtedly renders legal 
‘mouisa lest pure anid comistent than in the uniged con 
stitntional organisation of England. Tho idea of « legal 
sovereignty seems, nevertheless, to be present in « federal 
tate? For while we cannot cegard the relation between 
‘he federal and state authorities in America exactly a a 
scheme for the deicgation of powers from a central source, 
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we taunt ot lent recogaite the federal constitution, which 
is written and " rigid ",* 25.0 final acthority to Gx the legal 
competence of the member-states and of the vasious powers 
of the federal governmest. The power of judicial review 
powessed by the Supreme Court proves adequately the 
supremacy of the constitution over the legislative fanctioa ; 
‘and, on the other hand, every decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court ox questions of condict between state and. 
federal law is a confirmation of the sovertign charncter 
of the federal constitution* Federaliam and monism, 
therefore, are not incompatible terms. 

To mam up: a manistic state is one which possentes a 
‘wultary and abvolute sovereign power, either as the direct 
‘ouros of all political authority a8 such or as the source of 
egal authority, In its simplest and moat typical form this 
sovereignty is axercted by a single instromat and ows 
from a single person, as in a rouarchical state, in which 
‘the will of one raler is supreme. But it may also take the 
‘form of democracies and federal states where the exercise 
of sovereignty ia moce or less divided between different 
‘instrument, in so far asthe source of sovereign power itself 
regarded as unitary, namely, a rtsiding in the body 
Politic acting through the General Will, or, more dufinitly, 
‘9 embodied in a written constitution which is really & 
‘General Will articulated ia a permanent legal form. 

Te in against suck a state thet pluralism bas raised its 
‘vaice of protest. The ploralistic state, as we may reason 
ally expect, is intended to be its direct antithesis. In 
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eGining the monistic stats, therefore, we have also incident- 
ally dofined the pluralistic state in a negative way.- The 
pluralistic state in slmply « state in which there existe no 
single source of anthony that is allcompetent and com- 
echensive, namely, sovereignty, 20 unified system of law, 
no centralized organ of administration, no geoerulization 
of political will. On the contrary, itis a multipicity in its 
emsence and manifestation, it is divisible into parts and 
should be divided. Hlow far the pluralistic writers sooceod 
in developing a theory of this state, and to what extent 
their theory i a valid criticism of the monistic theory 
It iv the parpose of the following chapters to abow. 





CHAPTER I 


PLURALISM AND LAW 


(4) Legat Theory 


(1) The Relation between Legal Authority and Political 
Sovereignty 


Potrricat, théory, in its legal aspect has, ance the time of 
Aristotle, presented itself as & pervistent problem of the 
relationabip between legal authority and pelitical sove- 
reignty, or between law and the state. The various his- 
torleal solutions offeced seem to group themselves into two 
‘opposite campa : either law is placed above the state or the 
‘stats is conceived as superior to law; the former view 
representa the antique-mediaeval theery, the latter ix 
‘typical of the modern age. 

"He who bids the law ale, Aristotle says, “may be 
Aecined to bid God and Reason role”.+ For law, being the 
distinct expression of knccan rationality ia ™ pasiontess 
reason", and hence is fitted to be not only the supreme 
authority im society but the sole criterion by which the 
lagitioancy of any government is to be judged. The classi- 
cal Greek conception of politica life 36 somned up by 
Aritatie, therefore, is eminently Lega, us it is ethical. 
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Similariy, medioeval theorists, so Dr Gierke tells ut were 
‘wary food of the notion of Rechisiacs, which comprehend 
‘the state not as sa end in itself but as existing merely 1a 
law and for law. The state, they thought, could find Stu 
justification only in its mission to realize the principle of 
fustioe; and, conseqnently, aa legal instrument, its powers 
‘were legally limited.* 

‘This conception of legal supcomscy over the state, 23 
Inala by Aristotle and the medineval theorists, however, it 
‘awit be noted, is besed upon « very broad conception of 
Jaw, moore or Toso unfamiliar to cartain modern jurste, 
For Aristotle law i not merely that which is decrood by 
the state, but the aystem of rational onder co-extemsive and 
‘dentica? with human reason. It is, in fact, the objective 
‘manifestation of moral rule in the social realm. Now 
since the state as actual political power is never near the 
level of perfection, it is obvions that the tate should 
acknowledge its inferiority to the ideal of law. The 
mediaeval conception of law, also, is dot through with 
ethical an well ax religious ideals. Aquinay’s fourfold 
lassifcation of law seems to be typical. It is by the con- 
ception of “ natural law ", which itself in « panifestation 
‘of eternal law, thatthe mediaeval writers exuly establish 
(hele argument for a reign of law ” ; sce, they paint ont, 
lane wan given to men price to the Institution of an earthly 
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power and thus posessted ao suthority overall persons 
in a prepolitical state of sockty, the slate with its 

“homan" or positive law must be subordinated te legal 
authority? 

‘As noon a8 the state gained in material power and s2it- 
comsciouaness, however, the mediueval theorists bogan to 
see that it was necessary to reconcile political mupremaacy 
with Jegal supremacy. The traditional sharp distinction 
between natural law and positive law provided a reedy 
solution, and it was, as a matter of fact, utilized with great 
advantage. Positive law, it was held, whetber it be 
Aeclared by wil of the prince.t of promulgated by the 
sovereignty of the people’, is plainly a creation of the 
patitical power of the state, and, as euch must be regarded 
fas below the state. Jt it natural aw aloe which it ine 
dependent of, that is, above, the action of the state.* 

1 the mediaeval conception of postive law as inferior (o 
political sovereignty, therefore, we find the etxly transition 
from the antique-mediaeval solution of the problem of the 
relation between law and the state to the modem. It is 


from thix conception, freed from the traditional ethical 
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‘and religious entanglements, that the theory of juriatia 
Sovereignty. a espoused by Bodin’, Hobbest, Roursexo®, 
und Austin’, takes ita development. Law, 20 the modera 
‘theory holds i the commiand of a soversign will which, us 
Jegal creator, wut itself be supceme and absolute in 
authority. This abvolute character of soversignty is 
theoretically imperative: since sovereignty has been 
tarumed to be the oltimate source of legal authority, it 
cannot be legally United without invalving a logical 
infinite regreaa.* Moreover, in 20 far us the soverciga will 
in regarded as the timate sovren of law, it cut alto be 
regarded aa its only source. For i{ the soversign will 
‘tual fs divisible into contending parts, it ismeditely 
loses the character of Gaality. Toe particular manner in 
‘which this sovereign will is manifested is a matter of little 
Importance here. We may accept Bodin’s view that "6 
prince may abrogate, modify, or replace a law made by 
himself and without the consent of his wubjects”;* or 
‘Rowseeau's that the general willis the real basis of political 
power * or even the doctrine of constitutional checks anit 
Dalances an we fad it in the United States, which seeks 
‘to distribute actoal political power between several coa~ 
stitutional instruments ; but in any cate we mist acimow- 
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ledge that theoretical consictency demands the notion of 
sovereignty, and that sovereignty, 23 « Iegal principle, 
Is mecensarily indivisible end wailed. 

Such, then, is the modern juristic theory of sovereignty 
‘which has supplanted the old conception of the “reign of 
Jaw", Tt in a legal manimm, so to speak, which serves 
to give a legal foundation to the monistic state, and againat 
‘which the pluralistic jurists of our day have rived their 
protest. Naturally, therefore, we find a various attempt 
to revive the long-dermant idea of the Rechstaa! in the 
sluralistic jurhprudence of MK Leon Duguit in Franca and 
[Dy logo Krabbs in Holland, whose views wa shall presently 
‘examine in deta, Political puralem, in this light, inthe 
antiqueanediaeval legal spirit seeking to reguin its place 
in modern theory. 

U Doguit's 1egal theory demands our fint attention’, 
Starting from the principle (or “tect " as be himself 
prefers to say) of vocal solidarity “* that society is a 
system of relations springing out of the natore and needs 
cof human life, he proceeds to show that these relations 
spontaneously create a body of rales which, whea observed, 
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secure for the community a maximum of welsre, Law 
(dro, thecetoce, is not force. ix binding upon al, not 
‘became it ix decreed by the soversign will of a roles (for 
it in not), but Docause it is necessary for the attainment of 
ocla} solidarity, and because it flows from the paycho- 
logical fact of soidarity in the mind of the modern eocal- 
individual The role of a community, consequently, in 
‘not a rle of foree, Dat a nul of law ; the state, as political 
force, isa log inwtrement, a8 the mediaeval theorists would 
say, which exits in and for lew." It does not command, 
‘bot humbly serves. Sovereignty in sboet, there is none ; 
‘he state does not pomess it, for the state exercises its 
power not absolutely, but in co-ordination with other 
octal inattutions,” Such, then, is M. Duguit’s pluralistic 
jurisprudence stated in general terms. Let us now examine 
Ine theory more carefully at Uhree important points, vir: 
(2) his ertticiam of the traditional jurist Useory of tove- 
reignty ; (2)'his assertion that law is and sbould be « 
plorulistic system ; and (3) his eonbeption of the rule of 
Jaw (ete de dit) us a revival of the Rechtutest idea, 
1M, Duguit’s criticises of the theory of sovereignty seems 
to folow from a sharp distinction between political power 
and legal authority, the latter being independent of and 
‘more ultimate than the former. Political power ai such, 
‘for him, ix merely a fact unconnected with any legul vaive ; 
and far fram being its creator, the state must mobject 
ft to law. “The state,” he aay, “is founded upon 
foro, bat this foree ia lewfal when itis exercised in ancard- 
Pe 
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‘ance with law "2 We cust always remember, however, 
what M. Dugnit means by “ law“ bere is not the lew as 
decreed by the tate (positive law, fot esitiog), but the law 
‘a rales of social relations (cbjective sociological law, droit 
objectif), something ike the natural law" ofthe mediaeval 
juststs. 1 this ia true, it would appear that M. Duguit's 
caiticlim of sovereignty i not altogether logically cogent, 
particularly when we apply st to a theory such aa that of 
‘Bodin, who admita thet both the prince and the people are 
‘bound by the law of mature and of God, although the 
‘prince, as the creator of positive law, is lagally supreme,? 
No one," M. Duguit writes, "has the right to command 
others either ax emperor, nor a king, nor a parliament 
‘ot in a popular majority abla to impote its will as such, 
If this is meant to be a rofatetion of the theory of wove: 
reignty us applied to the reals of positive law, M. Duguit's 
faiure to grasp the meaning of lege) sovereignty is ton 
‘obvious to need elaboration. A parliament has the right 
to command {namely, to make positive law) precisely 
‘becamse it is parliament ; that is, because it is an in- 
stituted legal authority. On the other hand, there can be 
‘wo positive law prior to the establishment of such an 
‘authority, which is tantamount to saying that the existence 
‘of & legal system presupposes the existence of & legal 
novereignty. Positive law, of course, must not rus comter 
‘to the fundamental notions of right, whether ethically, 
‘Wligiously, or voiotogicaly interpreted ; st may, in fact, 
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‘Sitlers from natural law essentially inthis that tis formally 
enacted by the state. This, we think, isthe real meaning 
cf the mouiatic theory of sovereignty. Jurlaprodence as 
science deals with the reslm of positive law alone; it 
eaves the metaphysical or ethica! fonndation of the state 
‘and law to the speculation of the plilasophers. That 
ther i a rule of right, an drt objec, alaw of nature ete., 
which is moce ultimate than etstote Jaw the lawyers, as 
lawyer, usually acknowledge but are not concerned either 
to prove or deny. How can we, then, expect  jurlst to 
fiaten to ws, if wo te hin, as M. Duguit apparently does, 
‘that his theory of sovereignty is false because there is a 
natural law, « droit objetif, which the state doce not and 
‘cannot make ? 

‘To be fair to M. Dugnit we must, of course, admit that 
‘the analytical schoo! of jurispradence, which is largely 
responsible for the modern form of the sovereignty-theocy, 
‘has been too narrowly "“scentiic” to be satislectory. 
(On the other hand, we must nct suppose that a fat denial 
of legal sovereignty will yinld cnything like & sound theory 
of politice, aa M. Doyuit seems to think. He falls to 
‘with Bentham that whether we secept utility or “ social 
solidarity " as out sltimate explanation of lav, we cannot 
cacaps the necemity of a deficitely instituted superior legal 
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‘eatherity in the comamunity which shail tranalate the 
‘groeral rules of nature into a defnite system of political 
rule Forif, as M. Duguit insists, there is to be ne rightful 
law-making power in the community, we must either leave 
‘that power to everybody, which means legal anarchism, 
ct else cease apeaking of aw (lof) and return to a pre- 
political condition of society in which custonsa and moral 
‘anctions alone rale. There and there only, it veems, ou 
‘wo really dispose with the notion of jaristic sovereignty. 
Let us now take up our second point and vee whether 
ML, Dupuit is more sacceseful in substantiating his asserta- 
tion that law is and abould be not a unity but a pluralistic 
cedse, Of his criticism of the iden of legal amity we need 
‘aot bere apeaic. It suffices to examine the three tendenciet 
in modem society, which he meations as proofs of the 
{nevitabity of logal decentralization.* In the frst place, 
Ihe asia ms to atudy the Ingal system in a federal country, 
‘specially in the United States, whece the power of law- 
Toaking and enforcement is divided between the state and 
ational governments. The fact that state and federal 
Jews may in cases confict would seem to show thet « legal 
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‘localism realy exists in the United States. Secondly, he 
points out thet in countries where public services are 
“autonomous, each service hat become « distinct juristle 
‘organ, virtually independent and self-sufficient, Tt makes 
its own Iw, regulates its own istersal relations, axd 
expects its members to obey its decrees without condition, 
attaching, in many instances, « penalty to disobedience and 
‘vilation Here, M. Doguit thinks, is a legal plaraliam 
rained in a scheme of decentralization of law-making by 
‘multiplicity of goverameatal bodies, Thirdly and lastly, 
bee calls attention to the development of ‘the syndicalat 
movement which seeks to put the question of the nature 
of the statutes of associations on a new basis, Hitherto 
the statutes of an association have beetrregurded merely 
‘5 4 contract betwoga its members, who, theoretically, are 
‘fren to make o¢ break it. The fact of socin! sokdastty, 
Thowever, s tnderiabla, and the acknowledgernent of it 
‘would compel us ta recognize such statuten not as mere 
contracts but as real organic laws, binding by their own 
inhereat farce.t Here, again, according to M. Daguit, 
‘we are on the way to legal phuralinn, 

Pending 1 discmssion of the question of the relation 
Ibetweeo state and federal law, let us here suggest that 
‘what M. Dugnit calls legal decentralization is not « real 
egal ploraism at all. In the fst place, we may admit 
‘that actonomy of legal power with respect to the internal 
affairs of public services actually existe and is desirable, 
‘Yet we cannot deny that no matter bow eutosomous a 
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service is, it mitst finally be responsible to some central 
authority for the accocxplishment of the service placed in 
ta charge; and, consequentiy, the “laws” which it makes 
‘with respect to its interna) affairs must be regarded not as 
inherently binding, but as deriving their force from the 
authority to which'the service itself is responsible. For 
it is pertectly conceivable that society may at any time 
abolith a public service because it is poorly performed ot 
‘became it has become obsolete and wanecessary ; and thet 
‘with its abolition the whole system ofits internal “lawa”" 
snust lose their autheeity. The case of the statutes of 
asociations is only little core complicnted than thi, 
‘bat may be similarly treated. Granting to M. Duguit that 
it in possible to regard association regulations, not au a free 
contract between individuals, but as "laws ” binding upoa 
the persons concerned, we may still doubt that their obijge- 
tory character iv absclote. Evidently, when they chance 
‘to come into confict with the general laws of the com- 
‘munity, they must give way ; and in so far as they are 
sanctioned on the principle of social solidarity, they most 
‘ltlaately be part and parcel of the one single “rule of 
law ” obtaining in the community. Viewed in this Hight, 
‘herafore, what M. Dugait supposes to be legal plurelism is 
‘no more than a scheme of law-making Qootely speaking) ot 
iflerent places in society, which scheme dost not touch 
the ultimate source of legal authority at all, 

1. Duguit, howaver, bas a more theoretical argument 
‘which wa must coneide:; the argument, namely, that 
tlc society is un orgaatation of a matipicity of iterests 
asd purposes there coust also be a multiplicity of lapad 
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systems in oder to give fall expression to them. Such & 
‘view, indeed, ia plausible and by no means eatirdy new; 
Montesquica lang ago advinced it in hs celebrated Spirit 
Laws Yot even allowing al! that is implied in this 
view, it is not certain that this line of argument zoust in- 
evitably lead te pluralise. For ao matter how for we 
decentraiize ovr social organization, no matter into how 
way departments we divide our social fe, and no matter, 
contequently, how many centres of law-making we 
‘establish, 20 long as we vwphold social solidarity ax the 
all-competent principle of political organization, all thape 
‘Plarelities saust finaly be ordered and united by this 
Péntiple into an absolute system. Social solidarity, in 
‘other words, i « new allddevoaring mortal God on earth 
‘to whom groups and individuals must offer their sacrifce.* 
ML. Duguit, we think, fails to establish s geauine legal 
ploralim ; in particnlariring the state, he merely cub- 
stitutes a gocia? moniam far political abeolutiom, 

Our third and last question ia whether M. Duguit’s 
‘totiological jurispradence is mmccemtul in reviving the old 
‘Reéldsstaat idea, in opposition to the iden of tate-ove- 
relgnty. M. Doguit, we recall, lays especial emphasis 
‘upon the argument that sinco all fundazoental law 9 
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Aicectly trical Yo the principle of socal solidarity, there 
is mo institution in the community, iacoding the state, 
which has a right to impose legal authority upem in. 
ividaals On the other hand, he points out that, as « 
smntter af fect, tha wills of the strong have always been 
polidealy dominast, so Usat while no body bas « sight 
to make lav, laws are actually made to expres the 
‘opisionn and interests of the powertul dementa.* In other 
words, i we interpret M. Duguit correctly, what he wishes 
toshow here is that the power of law-making isnot posvesed 
‘by one who should, But by thowe who can. Such « doc- 
‘rine, however, if trve, is obviously dangerous. For unless 
‘we are bold enough to make the sweeping assumption 
‘that the wills of the strong are ebwayt in accord with the 
principle of solidarity, that their decrees always coincide 
‘with the re of law, nothing can save ts from jastfying the 
‘tyranny of the majority, or the despotism of superior fore 
‘While we are sot prepared to assett that such is M. Dngult's 
Intention, we must confes that we cannot discover how a 
cleas distinct between & de jure end a de facto power can 
‘be consistently made in his theery, 

‘We ese not saying, of course, that the traditional 
theary of law is free from practical difficulties. In so 
fax, howoves, as it regards state-sovereignty 2s the 
constituted legal authority of the community? trom 
‘which all legal standards sre derived, the problem of 
Saw amsmes an entirely diferent form from that given 
to it by Duguit. The came is expecially clear in a 
state where thera fa a wellten constitution ws the definite 
scores of legal wethority. The lawfoloess of goveramental 
‘Tel ps 4p 3. Se Kinin Mak sa Be B26, 
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facts is tested by their constitutionslity ; and political 
‘power, as a fact, cannot ordinarily be confused. with tht 
de jurs legal authority of the state. Here the distinction 
Detween state and government is important. Government, 
as power exercised at any given time by the politially 
influential, is undoubtedly itself not directly connected 
with law; government may at times even commit acte 
which are slirn vires. When we come to the state itself, 
however, It i really audacious for us to rate the question 
of lawiulness. Toeoretically, a state is always an expres 
ton, however imperfect, of beman social seison, and, 
as much, mut be “ lawful”, in the vente of conforming to 
aatural law, of, in M. Dagut’s language, to objective right. 
Legally, too, it must be lawful ; sinoe all positive tnw is 
sate creation, the creator stselt cannot be unlawful or 
Gavel of Inga ight, Indend itis ie for political theorists 
‘to inquire into the legality of the state itself, Logically we 
ast regard the state (or call it by pore other mame) itseé 
4s the ultimate ground of all legal relations, and we shell 
{ace a regress to infinity if we try to finda legal jutification, 
say of the coosttution of the United States. The mistae 
‘of M. Dugnit, Crefore,lins in his failure to dstinguith the 
‘ate ao ultimate Tegel authority from government os actual 
political power. This i really his reesox for making & 
sharp distinction between legal and political exthority, 
tnd for exalting the former. In to far, however, as he 
Aenies the posibiity of an instituted supreme legal power, 
Jeaving, cousequentiy, legal authority to contingent és 
facto political power (no matter bow this power is quantl- 
‘atively distributed) his exaltation of law ia moce usory 
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‘Guan real. For, an we have just seen, it is politiea! 
Power that invariably gains the upper band. Our 
conclusion, then, is: modem’ theary of Rechisisal 
cr reign of law catmct be but upon a denial of juratic 
sovercignty. 

‘The legal theory of Dr Krabbe, like that of M. Duguit, 
‘is lntended to be 2 revival ofthe legal state ina mew form, 
“The problem of the relationship between law ana political 
sovereignty, therefore, constitutes the starting point of his 
jurisprudence. He points out that although theye two 
sources of muthority in the state were at frst regarded a5 
distinct, they were gradually amalgumated through 
series of political changes in the eighteenth century, nally 
‘esulting in the supremacy of sovereignty. On the other 
Ihand, the tendency for a time had been toward the exten~ 
‘ton of the authority of publc law into the eld of common 
Jaw through the increased concern of the sovereigs with the 
Aiverse interests of the community. Thus the enforcement 
aad the maintenance of the law of the people by the 
sovereign prepared the way to the cecognition that the 
Dinding force of all laws lis in the sovercign will alone, 
‘The conception of law a the expression of reason, on the 
‘other hand, produced a similar resolt, For it wan held that 
sinos retsou was mach more likely to be found in the many 
‘thastin the few, it was but natural to concinds that the many 
bould ultimately possess the power and sight of law- 
‘making. With the gunecal acceptance of the theay of 
‘Popular sovereignty, therefore, the identification of public 
anil people's law wes completed. Vor popmli, ox Dei 
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‘this in the formnla throogh which the foal tciumph of 
Palitical power over law was brought tbout. 

‘The modern idea of the state which Dr Krabbe advo 
cates would jeupardize this victory by turning the tide 
of the battle. The modern state will be a Recssaat 
‘built upon a new idea of law which is aot based on 
will but om the spiritual force af man, that {s, 
‘on the individual's sense of tight (Rechisbeansstsein). 
Ta order to give a real supremacy to lew, legal aoe 
‘thority and political power must again be separated ; 
‘the’ modera state, consequently, will possess « twofold 
character: the state as a coonmwaily of interesty and a4 
1 Legal community. 

1a the community of interests, Dr Krabbe teaches, the 
individu) is couscioas of u canltitude of social interests 
‘which are necessary to the satisfaction of his material and 
spiritual fe. Law, in this realm, is concerned primactly 
with the protection and securing of thee interests, axd the 
‘problem of legislation is, therefore, the proper co-ordination 
of them, expecially in case they contict. The probiem of 
tocial co-eation is, of courve, a delicate one. For this 
reasen, legisiatora have frequently sought to place law- 
‘making on a basis of disinterestod impartiality, 2 attitade, 
namely, of strict nevtrality. Neutrality, howevet, is to 
‘Dr Krabbe 1 very inadequate method of solving faterest- 
conficts, For while uncontrolled passion and extreme 
‘oroiten Deceseaciy lead us Into endlese wartare, indifference 
‘and ignorant with respect to troe socal interests cam yield 
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no satiatying social policy. The true solution fie, rather, 
in a radical ga? reorganisation with a view fo give each 
an avery one of the legitimate social interests in the 
community a proper and adequate chanoel of expression 
Thin reorganization is characterised by Krabbe as laget 
decentralisation, by which a plurality of lege) authorities 
may be eceated* The decmtrabration of lawsmaking, 
however, must not be understood merely in temas of terri 
torial diviions, The lines of demarcation of spheres 
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‘between the vasions legal stonomies must eoiaclde with 
‘the boundaries of the spheres of associations for specific 
porpowes (Zivcherbdnde}, 20 that igs] deveniralizaton la 
“functional ’—to use a favourite phorelistic term. Con- 
‘iets of social interests, consequent, wil be solved by & 
‘process of mutual adjustment between representatives of 
‘the parties concerned, itstead of by persons who ere more 
‘or Jeou cnacquainted with the real asture of the claims 
in question.® 

‘The “ transformation of organized interests into lagu! 
communities", then, is the essence of Krabbe's pluralistic 
jorispeudence. This transformation will not only create 
udequate channels for the individual to articulate bis 
dlvergent social interests distinctly and properly, but 
provides ® saleguatd against the danger of clas-war 
between the different interest-circles, since the idea of legal 
‘community ultimately does away with tho old notion of 
{orea us the baria of socal orgunization.* Moreover, vith 
‘the abolition of the notion of power from political theory, 
the uction of sovereignty must also be rejected, which, in 
fact in merly the notioa of power in guise. For, Krabbe 
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argues, “the law which as for its purpose tbe costral of 
‘tuman wil, cannot desive its binding foros from that will. 
‘The harmony which this viaw was said to establiah is not 
cone between the individual's sense of right and the coutent 
of the rule, but & hacmony between his wil! and that of the 
‘rile, ‘Thus the law loses its normative character ; it 
completely forfeits its objectivity and atanés in confict 
with reulity."? Burthermore, the traditional theory of 
sovereignty falsely asrumes political power as the cltimata 
souice of law ; it fas to reach the reat ground of legal 
authority. “Constraint”, be says, “is justified by the 
ecemity of maintaining the law, but it ean never bestow 
legal quality upoa a cwle which lacks it, Mere fore, 
whether organized a in the state or unorganized ag in an 
insurrection or revolution, can never give to a rule that 
dhical eleruant which belongs essentially to a rule of law, 
On the contrary, constraint can gain an ethical quality only 
whan woed én the secvice of law. Thus the rule must have 
the definite character of law and it can derive thio only 
from the feeling or sense of right which is rooted hy nature 
‘the human micd.”* 

‘Ths stated, Dr Keabbo's esiticons of the theory of 
sovereignty is so substantia as it Is suggestive. We must 
Lot, however, be too basty in coaviscing ourselves that it 
in a death blaw to sovereignty. For fo trace the source of 
legal authority to the depth of the human consciousness 
‘of, ethical right means only to go a step further than the 
jfitistc sovereignty theorists have gout ; the setee of right 
‘and sovereignty are cot logically incommpatibve terms, in 
i 7p we si 
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0 far as sovercignty is conceived as the instituted power 
sf law-making, which i formally sopreme but substantially 
conditioned. Here the position af Dr Krabbe isnot unlike 
that of M. Dogult, Both seck to prove that law is more 
than the decrees of government or parliament ; and that, 
consequently, legul authority is superior to Che euthority 
pomessed by the goversmest. But this trath, a8 we saw, i 
‘lao admitted, or at least undisputed, by the monistic 
juin, especialy by waiters Hike Bodia and Bentham, 
Even, in fact, the jurists of the “analytical school” are 
logically safe from the admirable criticisms of Dr Krabbe, 
in v0 far ay they Tinit their discuadons to the law 
toi, Ges) as enacted by the state and leave other 
"laws Guatice, droit, Reels) to the philvephers and 
saxiologjats 

‘On the other hand, we are prepaced to assert that Uwe 
take Krabbe's notice of the sense of right seciontly, our 
logical ase is not plural, but a legal moniam of the 
moet thorough-going srt. Tae" community of interests 
us Keabbe himsel shows, is multiplicity of divergent 
orpotes und orgauizations, which in themselves do oot 
provide any pricciple of karmenicus corelation. A super- 
intert principle of co-ordination, thereloe, i necessany, 
‘hich sali evaluate“ these interests and place thera ina 
cecherent Segal systens® To be sure, the sate a9 “leget 
community” ia“ exclesively @ segutory power ” which 
cannot arbitrarily impute legal vale to atociations. On 
de other hand, itis also evident that no astociation can 
‘Fighthully exist and continue ite activity in the community 
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sunles ite purpose has received the explicit legal approval 
ofthestate, Indeed, if we understand De Krabbe correctly, 
‘the state would be justifed In abrogating the rights granted 
to any association which hae proved itself to be contrary 
to the interest of the ganeral legal eysters 

‘The monistic tendency in Krabbe's theory, however, 
‘becomes more apparent when we examine carefully the 
‘underlying principle of the state as legal community, the 
principle, namely, of the individual sense of right, which 
suggests strongly the Roasseavan notion of the General 
Will, For, accordiog to Krabbe, although the individual 
sanifests biroelf in the community of interests primarily 
‘as a will desiring to attain particular ends, he must, a8 
‘mwinber of the legal community, direct his attention not to 
‘particular interests as gach but to the legal system itself, 
‘that in, to the general good of the whole, Tha individual 
‘tense of right, in other words, when called into active play 
4n legislation in the legal community. must itelf consider 
rot the ends of the associations, but the parpose of the 
state; for otherwise it may lose itsel in a battle of com 
ficting intereats and focteitits essentially objective norma 
tive character. ‘The parallel betwees Dr Krabbe and 
Rouswent, indeed, ray be carried still further, Low, for 
Krabbe, is an “evaluation of interests”, and, on that 
‘account, must itself stand above them ; law must not 
concert itself with partial interests as such, but regulate 
them with regard to the mxity of the social good. Legis- 
ation fc the legal community, therefore, im so far as it 
flows from the universal sense of sight is, as Rousseau would 
say, general, being a decree of the whole people forthe whole 
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people. Tt cannot concern iteelf with particalar interests 
Decauwe, according to Krabbe's scheme of Ingal decentra 
Tisation, laws regarding particular interess are to be mado 
dy the autowomous organitations in the community of 
interests thennselves 

‘With such a conception af the law and its ultimate 
routd, it is not surpeing that Dr Krabbe recognizes 
‘the majority as the working principle of popular govern- 
ment, If, as he says,“ the unity of purpose poutulates « 
‘wnity of legal value,” the only way to achieve this unity 
{s to treat each and every voter ake, mamely by“ assuming 
the sease of right to be equal ia quality ” in all citizens, 
Now since every individual, viewed in ouch 1 light, is n0 
Joager concerned with particular interests, it follows that 
‘the proper method of ascertaining their wills with respect 
‘to the common good would be to count them. The opinion 
of the majority, therefore, is always binding because, 
according to Dr Krabbe, whesever manimity of wills dons 
sot obtain, the value of having « single rule roquires all 
venting individuals to yleld.* 

* Sac Coa io | Moka tes, pp 2%. 
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Dr Keabbe's juroprrdence, then, is 2 monism and not a 
pluralism, as popilasly apposed! De Krabbe, indeed, 
‘oem to be perfectly willing to be & monist—and one of 
‘the most’ profound sort, “The way to firedom”, he 
frsorts, “ies precisely im the decrease, or pechaps the 
‘removal, of multiplicity ether from within or from with- 
out " ao that the community as a whole may be placed 
‘under the unified rale of th legal state.* Legal sopremecy 
{or sovercignty 7) thert must be, only we cannot book it 
in “ abstractions Like the state, the soverega, the people, 
‘the Iegidlature, parliament, or any other fictitious 
authority.” We mast seek it, rather, in the depth of tho 
individaal’s ethical consciousness, which supplies, objec- 
tivaly, both 4 common social ead and aa abeolate legal 
citecion, 
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CHAPTER 11 
PLURALISH AND LAW—(continued) 
(A) Legal Theory (continued) 
(2) Corporate Peroaality 


‘Tar fret shot of the pluralistic revolt was fired « litte 
‘over haifa century ago when Dr Otto von Gierke published 
‘his monumental but unfinished work, Dar dewtsche Genos- 
senschaflseckt, which represents the reaction of a Germat- 
{st against the Roanist tradition in the legal theory of 
corporations, the willknown theory of Stitious per 
sonality. 

Westen society has always prevented a picture of 
‘oanifold groups existing within the political commanity— 
«picture which was perticuarly vivid daring the Middle 
‘Ages, when state-amity and stateovereiguty had, a8 yet, 
0k been generally esteblished. The question was netur- 
ally raised of the proper relationship between the gronps 
and the state, that is, Che legal statun of the former with 
reepect to the latter, As early ag 1243 Pope Innocent TV 
(Gictbaid Fiesch" had already formulated a definite 
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anawer, which was destined to become the orthorlox view 
not only of ecclesiastical jurists but of sccular lawyers 
or many centuries to follow. This is the "fiction theocy ” 
of corporate personality, which, later combined with the 
“concession theory,’ declares that eo groups within and 
below the state poses a real personality ; that corpora- 
tions have no will of their own apart from the wills of the 
individuals who compose it ; and thet, consequently, the 
group entity is 2 mere fiction, & nomen furis, an artificial 
creation of the state.* The group, thus viewed, bovomes & 
‘mare cog in the state's gigantic juristic machine.» 

ein agalnat this theory that Dr Glerke ratses his realist 
protest, He aaserts that a political theory in order to be 
“philosophically true, scientieally sound, morally right= 
‘e0us, Ingally implicit in codes and decisions, and peuctically 
convenient ".¥ must recognies the personality of corpora 
tlons, not ao an artificial contrivance of the state, but as a 
real and spontaneous entity whose life and activity we 
inherent in their very existence. The state, indeed, may 
recognize their legal personality in onder to establish their 
formal rights und obligations. Legal recognition, however, 
‘cannot be more than an°acknowledgment of an already 
‘exstent fact, the fact, namely, of group Ife; it does not. 
niraculounly create something out of oothing. For it the 
(qroape are created, they are always self-created ; and once 
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‘rested, they noquire en orgenic principle which transcends 
even the willa of the individuals who support it. Ou the 
one and, therefore, Germanist realimm refutes the 
tenditlonal idea of stateinelusvencen of the etate ax 
‘that from which all cxllective fe comes and to which 
it most return, On the other hand, it seks to extablish 
the “ sovereign ” character of the group? by abowing that 
the old distinction between real and artifcial persons ia 
‘based upon an abstract individualism, an atomistic con- 
caption of the social process! The acceptance of both 
‘these arguments would necessary lead ws into politheal 
ploraiew, ‘ 
‘The realist position, Lowever, is uot without sorte 
‘obvious dificalties. In the fist place, we mey grant the 
‘view of Dr Gieckce and his followers that, from the stand 
‘Point of social theary, the state and the groups are species 
‘of one genus? ; Doth exist simaltaneoualy, and the farmer 
does not create the latter. As social Darwinlans, bowever, 
‘we must not only mise the question of the erigio of these 
species, bat, above al, dstingiah an enspitcal and 1 egal 
‘origin of associations. Empiicaly, both the state and 
‘the group may spring tom forces which nelther the Setion- 
Santoiod, op. st, yok Md, pa, Pan, Cob 
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‘Heory, nor the theory of law itself can adequately explain.t 
Legally, however, in 30 faras we thinkof corporate person. 
ality in joristic terms, that isto say, asx duty-sight-bearing- 
‘anit in a jurstic system of which the state is the supreme 
‘agent, all corporations are plainly state-creationa.* It is ot- 
tainly safe to may that the Innocentians were not so foolish as 
to suppose that the state, in recognizing the legal pertonality 
cof corporations, creates the corporations themgelyes, The 
lawyers can very wall grent to thereliste thet the persou- 
Alty of the exsociations is “real ", and that it is more than 
1 lagal fiction, without abandoning their logical ground. 

‘On the other band, when we come to the more funda- 
smantal question of the eontroveny, the question, namely, 
‘whether the corporation ia merely a collection of isolated. 
individuals or whether itis an organitmie entity, poseesaing 
1 real will ofits own, we are not sere that the realists have 
made their meaning clear. It is to be admitted, indced, 
‘tat the old view which regards the group ax a mere nggre- 
‘nto of independent individuals is abstract and false. 1S, 
however, we accept Dr Gierice's view that the corporation, 
bby virtue of its distinct purpose, possesses a" group-will ” 
istinet from the private wills of its miembers,t mast we 
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ot, by the same line of seasoning, atteibute also x reat 
wil to the state, and conceive the state ab ant organic tity, 
mamely, 25 a “real person"? Such a conclusion not oly 
conficts with the theories of many recent so-called plural- 
ists, especially M. Dugait, but suggestaatrongly the monixtic 
notion of society as am organic xyxtem. To point out the 
fact of the divergence of social purposes, and that the state- 
will does not and cannot “include these purposes, does 
‘not get us out of this diffealty. For if, according to the 
followers of the reaist choc), the state-parpote 58 the ©o- 
‘ordination of the groups, or the recogzition of the rights 
‘of the corporations, the will ofthe state, on that account, 
necessarily possesses 2 legal pre-eminence above all cor~ 
porate will The state may not create real corporate 
[Persons ; it may not even arbitrarily abrogate the rights 
which properly beloag to a legitimate group ;* both these, 
in fact, it cannot and sould not do. But in #0 far a8 we 
admit the existence of « unitary legul system in which all 
‘rouppurpoees find their status and of which the state 
fs the superior agent, oor legal theory retain its sisentially 
‘moniatic cbaracter.* 
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(B) Constitutional Law 

Constitutional law, as rules end principles of the is 
tuibution of the sovercign power of the sttet, whether it 
is embodied in a flexible or unwritten constitution, a¢ in 
England?, o¢ in a rigid or written constitution, es in the 
nlted States, has in theory always been regarded as the 
‘supreme legal anthority of the state. The constitutional 
ides as realized in the modern democracies, therefore, it 
‘through and through a monistic idea, against which the 
luralists would naturally be expected to react. Before 
‘we attetupt to examine the pluralistic critica, lets rst 

yee how monism works ix the English and American 
constitutional system. 

‘The Englith constitution, im Ste wowritten form, is 
characterized by a high degree of Gexibilty, namely, by & 
power constantly to change and expand without apparent 
mite, This flexibility gives, om the one band, a pre- 
ominent rbte to constitutional customs and conventions, 
but on the other, cals for e substantial supremacy of par- 
Wamentary wovercignty which, in the absence of explicit 
cotutitutional provisions to define or delimit its exereise, 
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and in the absence of some scheme of division of con- 
‘iitutioual powers, pomeses 1 unified authority which ta 
‘vctually allcompetent.? Viewod in this light, we may, 
indeed, qoéstion the accuracy of Tocqueville's esvertation 
‘that the English constitution does not edist, since, being 
‘unwritten, it suffers constant alteration in the hands of the 
logislative body.* it ix truer to say hat parliament iseit 
ia the constitution, if we bear in mind that, according to the 
doctrine of the co-ordinatian of powers {in coutrast to the 
toalance of powers in the American constitution), the Crown 
tnd the Hoxses together constitute coe constitutional body 
in which both de jure and de fade sovertignty are 
amerged.* 

Tn the United States where the consitation is writtes 
and right, and where the doctrines of "checks and 
Dalancen ” and of " state rights “* prevail in wome quarters, 
‘we canzot, of course, expect to find a single coustitutional 
‘body endowed with the sovereign power of the English 
parliament. On the other hand, however, it cannot be 
‘said that constitutional decentralization, in a real sease, 
exists in the United States, “Here, it ia troe, de facto and 
de jurs constitutional sovertignty are no longer united in 
‘one single governmental organ. But in so far an we regard 
the constitution itelf us the one supreme source ofall gal 
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atuthority.! we admit enough ta prove the existence of a 
legal monisen, a unitary ds jure constitutional soveccignty 
‘erving aa the final test and criterion of all lave of the 
nation. Furthermore, precisely because the American 
constitution is written und rigid, it speais with » definite 
‘and unequivocal voice which is sot found in the English 
aystens, Whatever ions it may suiler from the lack of & 
vunifed instrument under the federal mode of government 
4s, therefore, more than compensated by this rigidity. 
Even, to fact, the doctrine of checks and balances, 30 
typleal of American federalism, doos not seer to indicate 
‘an.ultimate constitutional pluralisn, es some pluralists may 
‘beinclined tothink. For while the exorcise ofthe aathority 
of constitntional law is divided between three independent 
bodies, namely, the Executive, the Supreme Court (as the 
instruments of legal administration), und the Houses (as 
the instraments of Iaw-making),* it would not necessarily 
follow that the constitution itsalf is accordingly broken 
‘up Into w triarehy, And although neither Congress, nor 
the Supreme Court, nor the Executive alane can represent 
the whole of constitutional authority, all three, considered 
2 the complete system of federal government, evidently 
would. ‘The question of staterights, simiacly, tells a 
‘monistic story. For mo matter how far we wish to gn in 
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cloning rtatevights, we must at Jeast acknowledge the 
‘ultimate limitations imposed upon state constitntional 
aruthrities by the federa) constitution, We muy accept 
‘the view that im ao far ax the fegal status of the 
-member-states is dened by the federal consticution state- 
constitutions must be regarded as deriving their authority, 
‘even though very indirectly, rom the federal constitution. 
If a0, then the state legislatures in so far as they must 
observe the provisions in the federal constitution and 
cannot make laws contrary to them; in so far as they 
‘cannot change the fundamenta) lews of the constitution 
‘n their isolated capacity ; and in so far as their laws ore 
at any time subject to the pronouncement of the Supreme 
‘Court as to their constitutionality ; must be regarded o 
what Dicey catls “‘noa-overeign” law-making bodies, 
‘n contradistinction from the federal coustitutiona} orgens 
‘which are " sovercign ”.* In this secs, we are compelled 
to conchade that constitutional moniam is ax undeciable 


fact in the United States os in the Englith democracy. 

Naturally enough, the pluralistic cciticitma of the con- 
stitutional idea are directed both against the English and 
‘the American system. Against the American system the 
phuralists set up their antilegatises* and recommend 3” 
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““expetimentallat "method of political control; in the 
agli aystem, they bitterly attack the institution of a 
sovereign pécliasient, which they think must give way toa 
constitutionsl decentralization in which the balance of 
interests will become the fundamental idea of legislation, 
“The rezulting ploralistic constitutional system would be, 
faa we shall presently sce, a hybrid of the English and 
American systems, minus the essential and operative 
features of each : an unwritten constitution with a check~ 
rand-balance {in a new sense) orgunixation of ite instrument, 

Protessot Lasis's own words will serve 28 a convenient in- 
troduction to our discussion of the Sst point, He mays of 
‘luraiam that it “does not try to work out with tedions 
laboration the respective spheres of state, of group, of 
individual, It leaves that to the test of the event. Tt 
Predicts no certainty ”, he declares, “because history, I 
‘hin fortunately, doer not repeat itself"! Thus, as 
political experimentalism, the pluralistic theory seems to 
Imply a natural aversion {com a rigid form of constitution 
Which, like that of the United States, defines once for all 
the relative spheres of governmental powers. Tho very 
dea of " negotiation ”iteelt, of which Mr Laskt is very fond, 
Prechudes the possibility of a written constitution and 
Feveals tows, briefly yet eloquently, the seal character of the 
pluralistic constitutional ides, if there be any—naraely, 
that a good constitution must be someting lke the English 
srystera, always in the making, but never definitely made. 

‘This pragmatic tychism and antidegalism, which is 
‘dearly opposed to the American idea of the constitution, 

2 Prin of Sonenty, 33. 
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ina plausible doctrine as lang us it recognises that a exible 
oc unwittent constitution always calls for a unified con- 
‘titutional instrament, something ike the Engiah roversign, 
purliament. A sovercign parliameot, however, is precisely 
‘what the pluralists do nct want. On the contrary, typical 
‘lulits, like Mr Lasks, ir Cole, and Mr and Mra Webb? 
‘agroo that legislative power mst br divided between 
severnd bodies, or ” parliaments, so that the legislative 
function, as a constituticaal instrument, becomes « system. 
‘of bulance of powers, not between « parliament and & 
‘supreme couct, but between many independent “ fenc~ 
ons ” or organized interests, and so that everyone of them. 
“ ahoald be, ia its own sphere, spreane ".* Here, indeed, 
5s whore the fit pluralistic dificulty comes to light, For 
in the absence of a written constitution, the true con- 
stitutional spirit must always depend upon its ister 
pretation by its organ; the diamembermest of ite ongen. 
{nto a multiplicity of independant law-saaking entocoralea 
‘would necestarily open wide the door to constitutions) 
disputes and strifes which, under such circumstances, 
‘would be imponsible of settlement. Or, to put the case the 
other way. A federalism, whether merely territorial, as 
in the United States, or “functional”, ax recommended 
by the pluralist, with de faci political and jodicial powers 
Giatributed among a mumber of diferent organs according 
fo the doctrine of checks and balances, is always lable to 
{end to condicts of jurindiction between these organs, which 
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sonics, indeed, can be setted only by appealing to a 
definitely eatsbiahed constitutional enthority superior to 
‘he disputing bodies. It must not be soppaied that our 
urguint here {s based on mere demand for logical 
costency. For, obviously enough, “ negotiation” is 
too uncertain a politieal method te be elways relied upon, 
A various conflict of cuthorties may sot only eud in a 
Geadlock—a difficalty which the pluralists themselves rece 
‘ognien—bat may prevent the dispatants from submitting 
‘thelr differences to impectial arbitration at alles the recent 
Peaneylvania anthracite mine-operator dispute unheppily 
shows). An antiiegalist, consequently, would compel 
‘ys to solve federal conficts oa any but & constitutional 
basis: prolonged efforts of compromise wsually invelve 
heavy loss to all the parties concerned ; frequent special 
conventions are expensive paliical expedients; end the 
Jat alternative, civil war, woold prove loathsome to mort 
of us, A federaliom without constitutional sovereignty, 
‘thesefore, an Dicey sightly points out, s inconceivable? 
‘Tho pluralist attempt to combine tho flexibility of the 
English constitution with « federalinn which differs from 
‘that of the United States only iz ito principle of division 
(uumely, “ fanetionad" insted of territorial) seems to be 
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fn mpomsible task. The “ radical-empiciist ” aplsit of 
‘the pluralists is, indeed, a wholesoms reaction against 
couservatiam and despotiem; but when it develope into 
an anti-egalism, it merely points the way to the triumph 
of contingeat force. Society, in other words, ia feed from 
the ubsolate rule of fixed iaw in order that it may submit 
itoell to the will which can secure actual obedience. On 
the other hand, the opposition to unity succeeds in abolish 
ing one sovereign partiament only by installing several, 
‘But if constitutional authority is an evil, several such 
authorities would be intolerable. In fect, the dificultion 
involved in the division of the constitetional instrument 
{nto a number of independent organ tre obvious even to 
sme plaralita Gheroselves. Mr Cole oa well os Mr and 
Mico Webb have acinowiedged, at least by implication, the 
Aificulty of drawing clear lines of demarcation between 
the various functional legiiative spheres, and bave sought 
to salve this diiclty by a sort of supreme court which will 
tiactively vettle questions of confit between thera.* But 
{supreme court as the final legal arbiter of all conficte is 
certtinly a monistic remedy for a pluralistic remedy ; it 
may be good medicine, but it does not seein to fit into the 
‘general ploralistic aystem, For whether theres awritten 
constitution behind thie supreme court* oF not, whether 
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‘the court is a constitutional interpreter in the one case, of 
exercises urmestrained legal dictatorship in the other; 
covery time it setiles « question of dispute between the 
pluralistic bodies, the phaalistic state is brought one step 
‘back to monism, a possible regression to which our plaraliss 
‘have not as yet placed any safe limit. 

Political pluralism, however, tends to transform the 
‘traditional constitutional idea in another and mare pastive 
way; i seeka to place the old idea of the constitutional 
ruaraatee of individual freedom on a wider and more 
positive buais. Tt is here that moniso may Jeera an ime 
portant Iesson from its critics, 

‘The modern coustitutional idea originated lergely from a 
desire to secure individual rights against political power 
‘which, unfortunately, had too often been oppressive in the 
st, Constitutional Kmitationa were, therefore, placed 
‘upon government by drawing lines of demarcation between 
{individual Lberty and political interference, defintely 
enumerating the spheces of individual action into which 
the arma of public law and government could not reach. 
‘Thon, from the Magea Chasta down to the Bills of Right 
attached to many existing constitutions, the growth of 
individual Uberty in modern democracies consiste in the 
‘widening of ite constitutional seope On the one hand, 
polltical power itset, ap wielded by government, has been 
jin many instances Kmited by schemes of checks and 
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Om the other hand, they point oot thet while the individual 
ia continsoss with society, individual freedors is not oo- 
extensive with political freedom. The individea! ls far 
tore complex than x mere political man", He has tore 
‘than one allegiance, more than one interest, more than ous 
‘wil; to merge his whole personality into citizenship is, to 
say the least, to render the expreasion of his freedom 
‘incomplete, The traditions) type af constitution, thera- 
ore, in 90 (ar anit gives 2 narrowly polticel interpretation, 
of the natare of the individual! is beolutely inadequate 
8 0 delence of freedom. 

‘Starting from these two presses the pharalists atteanpt 
to offer a solution both of the dilemma of paternalisa 
‘wreus individaalinm and of the problem of grovp entogoa- 
fan, the latter being particularly imminect xt the present. 
‘The constructive suggestions made by Mr and Mra Webb 
in theit Consisuion for the Socialist Commons desesve 
careful camsideration.® The main tines of homan interests 
‘which seem to be move of Ieee perroanent and which are 
_smceptible to organisation are grouped into two classe, the 
political and the social : the former comprehonds all the 
‘Mfaira of the dtate, matters which concern the individual 
as citioen, while the later includes such interests 05 e00- 
nomic production and consumption, religion, att, ete. 
Each of these two main interests would constitute « 
commonwealth, represcated by & separate “ parliament ”. 
Here, then, is 3 concrete picture of the pluralistic state : 
8 division and balance of power between two ““demo- 
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Gasioo", 2 constitutions! decentralization between two 
“ parliaments”; or, mare exactly, functional federalls.”. 

“This pluralistic constitutional transformation seems tons, 
‘nts general epitit, to be of great signiticance, it seems to 
raprescat transition rome negative toa positive idea of the 
‘atore of constitutions, since the constitution is no longer 
‘egurded as amere protection, but a direct means of expres- 
sion of individual freedom. Furthermore, by recognizing 
the lgltimate re of the interest-groupsin the constitutions 
system, it alto opens our vision to e democracy in which 
‘the manifold social purposes of the individoel will be able 
to attain their fall realization. For the danger of social- 
economic-despotise lies cot in the fact thet the economle 
fanction has been highly organized in modern Weatem 
oclety, but in the fact that the powers resuiting from its 
sngunizttion have not beta property co-ordinated, The 
‘violent use of orgenized power as a weapon against clus 
‘oppression itvelf becomes opprestive, The scheme of balance 
«as recommended by Mr and Mee Webb, which represents one 
of many similar pluralistic schemes, is desiened precisely 
efiect a harmonious co-erdination between economic and 
political forces 20 that each of these, in performing iti own 
‘pectic function property, loses sts oppressive character and 
‘becomes a legitimate representative of individual purpose, 
‘Whether this scheme can meet the practical demands of 
present social organieation, and whether this division of 
power may be regarded as a truly pluralistic organization 
Of the state, however, remains to be seen. For the sake 
‘of convenience we gow tum to the discusion of pluralism 
{rom the standpoint of modem interneficcal law. 
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{C) International Law 


‘The ploralistic attempt to expunge the notion of cover 
‘elgnty from politica) theory extends, finally, into the realra 
‘of international law in which the state in considered in its 
‘external relation to other states Tike itself, Here the 
pluralist advance their arguments in two main directions, 
First, they are concerned to show that the notion of state- 
sovereignty is Incompatible with true interaational law, 
‘and, seeondly, that with the growth of modern soci fe 
jn complexity and organization, states should no tonger 
‘be regarded as the sole subjects of international law, oF a 
‘the vole units of international relations. 

‘The traditional theary of international law begins with 
state-sovercignty and finds the eource of its binding force 
in the stateewili Such a conception, however, the 
plotalists point out, is too obviously fall of difficulties, 
For if international law flows wltimately frum the consent 
of states, we are at 1 los to discover its ral character, tinoe 
‘tismot,as the Austinians say, the command of a sovereiga.* 
On the other hand, if we admit that international lew 
Gerives ita force frost the consent of the sovereign willa of 
tates, we must also admit that o8 soom a8 a state revokes 
‘ts sanction, it a theoveticaly no longer binding upon that 
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state.) * Thos it seers undeniable that the theary of state- 
sovurtiguty, tepecialy in the form of the doctrine of 
Independent stato-will, preciudes the possibilty of a veal 
{international law ; and 20 long as states are allowed freely 
to assume or deny internation! legal obligations, they are 
in x state of brutish natural war, s0 vividly painted by 
‘Hobbes in depicting the conditions of the hypothetical 
society of sovercign individuals, 

Tr is here that the pluralists foin hands with the more 
‘modern schools of international joriste in criticising the 
‘traditional théory.* The root ofthe digsculty, itis argued, 
‘snot reached unless we abandon the introspective method 
of political speculation which leads to a kind of solipsiom : 
to a state contemplating its own pore sell-identity and 
{imdepeadence.’ On the contrary, we must recognise the 
fact of the interdependence and organic relationship 
Detween the nations of the world, in commerce, selence, 
art, religion, ete.; and even the law of the nations itself, 
however imperfect it cay stil be, however frequently it 
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luas been vislated by etates, seems to afford a positive prvot 
‘that tharough-going impecialim ia an impossibility. 
Moreover, the fact that international lw has thus far not 
achieved the status of national law is no argument for the 
recervation of the sovereignty-thoory. The difference 
Detweens them, ta be sure, & that the former rules over 
states, while the later over individals and groupe within 
44 mafional eomamunity. But i we are willing to get rid of 
‘the notion of the natural rights of nations as we have of 
individuals, « true international law, surely, can be made 
‘as we have made natiocal Jaws, 

Plausible a8 these lines of arguments are, we must not 
hastily conelode that political monism is really demolished 
Dy thi. Ta fact, Dr Krabbe's conteption of a universal 
“Jagat comsmimtity ” im which all states are placed under 
ove syatem of law? curiouly reminds ws of the world: 
empire of Daste. ” A nation", Dr Krabbe declares, has 
10 natural right to lead an independent legal lle. If the 
Jegal vaine of the interests of the international community 
not furthered by such an independent legal life, the 
claims of a nation to regulate its own communal fe 
according to ita own Jegal standards are invalid.” The 
Jaw of the universal legal coosmunity, therefore, 6 t0 be 
tnuly supreme Taw, a law which rules sbove all nations 
by ita own intrinsic foree.? Such a more or Jae utopian 
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legal coumopolitanism is evidently as attractive ap it is 
angecons, “If the legal value of the interests of the 
international community is not forthered ” by independent 
ational legal life, to repeat Dr Keabbe's argument,“ the 
claims of a nation to regulate its own communal Ife accord~ 
ing to ite own legal standards are invalid "What @ 
convenient argument for insperiabitic nations to employ 
‘when they with to annex one or two smaller, weaker nations 
{whone legal standards are supposedly “ uncivilized") to 
their glorious empices, not for their ows selfish ends, but 
"in the same of humanity ”. 

Oiir real objection to Dr Krabbe's cocsopoitaniam, 
however, must be urged from the standpoint of pluralism, 
‘The “universal sense of right “, we agree with Bim, is © 
powerful weapon with which to demolish the theory of 
state-sovereigaty in its external relations, But we wish 
also to note that while the state loses its vovereign sell- 
suffidleney in becoming a humble subject of international 
{or superatione!) lew, it loses also its genuine autonomy ; 
{ oampes, in other words, to be a pluralistic entity. Tadeed, 
With the extablishment of an “international sovereignty ” 
having supcace authority to axforee supernational 1a¥? 
the national tegal community undergoes metamorphonis 
and is qerged into a world-empire, ” the One State uniting 
‘the whole of mankind ".* This, we say, i the last word 
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of De Krubbe's jurisprudence : the oniversal empire of 
Dante comes back with « vengeance—a fat ery from 

‘We ate now ready to consider our second point, namely, 
‘the plaralistic denial of the soundness of the view which 
regards the political state as the sole unit of international 
law. At least three reasons which the pluraliats present 
deserve our especial attention. La the frst place, they 
Point out that in view of the numerous associations in a 
+ welldevelopod modarn community, the political tate can 
neither embrace within its narrow sphere the myriads of 
‘ocial relations and obligations which bind the individuals 
into « pumber of divergent iaterest-centres, nor can it even 
harmoniously synthetice the wills and porposes existing 
Jn these separate (and often coniicting) groupe into any- 
‘thing lle a unitary state-wil. Hence, if the state itelt 
fs not the inclaive representative of the national com- 
‘munity, we most obviously seek the trve unit of inter- 
national law im socre other organization, Secondly, the 
‘Ploraists wish ws to note that international non-political 
‘Sroupe— particularly och group as international labour 
‘unions, religious organizations, art leagues, etc.—owing 
to the very fact that they are international, far transcend 
the scope of the national state. How, the pluralists eak, 
can wo justly entrust all intermatioual dealings to the state, 
stage tors ace aay inserts! hepa cmeuareach compel ot 
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sign there are many defuite social relations of which it ia 
ostensibly unable to take account and over which it has 
sup jarlediction 72 Thirdly end Gnally it is suggested that 
granting that states, asthe sole units capable of making war 
and peace, are the most uatural end convenient unite of 
international relations, it does not folow that they are the 
muoet desireble, Too atten interzational wars have been 
‘waged by political groups against the wills of many in- 
ividuale and non-political groups which, by their very 
ature, fre opposed to war * while agreements of peace, 
fan the other band, are fcaquently not indications of 1s 
restralned goodwill between peoples, but casults of diplo- 
‘intic intrigue and deceit which secure a temporary trove 
in ocder to gain tite for a renewed clash, Aa international 
Pence, therefore, is impossible vo Jong a4 we cling to the 
‘des ofttaten a8 the legitimate organs af war, We suit, om 
the contrary, endeavour progressively to diminish the 
‘war making powera of the state by fottering the growth of 
voluntary organizations, national and international, so that 
‘the peaceful intecests of men ehall eventually out-balance 
‘the imperialistic inclinations of a handful of blood-andiron 
Atatermen. Pluralism, in this way, ceveals itself ax a 
constructive doctrine of world-peace. 
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Most plralists, however, lave ms in the dark a6 to the 
‘actual structure of the future worid-conumsnity which they 
‘wink to-realize. Presumably, political itates are to con- 
inne to be subjects of international faw ; for no ploralist 
esires to abolish the state, But shall we also make 
ational of internations! non-political organieations sub- 
jocts of international aw? Shall we, in other words, 
‘constroct our world-commanity along the line of the 
‘national pluralistic community and realize « universal 
fametional federaliam ? Shall we, recognizing the fact of 
(he atvecsity of human interests, establish a guality of 
‘world-pertaments 4 international law-making organ, 
‘amedy, ax intereational political pariament, composed of 
Aelegates from national political states, and an interzational 
social pacliament, representing national social interests? 
Tis, of course, incumbent upon the pluralist and not our 
duty to answer cuch questions. It may be surmised, 
however, that whatever be the actual component parts of 
the worlé-community, the mode of relationship between 
‘them cannot be ofhec than what Me Lath cals negotiation, 
For, as our previous discussion of Dr Krabbe's view show, 
‘the establishment of any supersetionsl, ontrel wotld- 
authority, legal or politcal, would immediately convert 
‘the world order into a colossal monisticstate. On the other 
hand, we should sot be unduly optimirtic concerning tha 
‘Prospect of permanent world-pesce through the develop- 
‘ment of international non-political asgociations. Bitter 
experience bas suficiently tought ws that industcial 
erguninstion is as capable of intensively destructive 
warfare an the state, and the hetred which economic 
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strugale beeeds is often no less crvel is its consequences 
‘than political hatred. Werld-pesce, we edmit, is im- 
Pouible oa a theory of sovercign states—sovercign in the 
tease of morally irresponsible ; nor is it realleabie by 
merely transforming the world-ociety from condition 
cof etateatroggle to classatrogzle, The only guarantee 
of world-peace, we say, is the will to peace itsell 





CHAPTER IIL 


PLURALISM AND REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT: 
FUNCTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


‘Tw cardinal problers of modern democracy isthe problema 
of representative government. Self-government through 
direct participation a8 revealed in the Greek city-democracy 
hhas long since become imporsible with the growth in 
ongritude and complexity of political organization, 
‘opecially in a modern Western society, in which the number 
of citizens is many buodredfolds greater than that of Sparta 
oF Athens. Government by the people, therefore, is now 
necessarily governineat by surage, election, and delegation, 

For many old-fashioned liberals, the Benthamite formal 
of each counting for one is a sufficiently adequate working 
principle of representation, provided the counting ix 
extended to as many beads as posse, and provided the 
territorial grouping of these head into constituencies is 
justly and equally made, And so when universal suirage 
(Uhe right, namely, of everyone, including women, to vote) 
cones to realization, the political millenium will have 
srsived and democracy reached its culmination, Optimitic 
‘Nberalism, on the other band, often places a rather un- 
svitieal confidence in the machinery of populsr government 
—the sembly as appointed by the people and the party 
system which directs and organises the opinions of the 

cd 
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‘voters 22 well an the deputies. Beutham’s exaltation of the 
Foglish parliament into virtual oomipotencet ts a clastical 
example of the willingness of modem statesmen to 
‘permit the fate of democracy to stand or fall with the 
‘uncertain fortunes of the representative body ; whereas 
in the United States it has frequently been regretted that, 
for tome voters atleast, to bea good citizen largely amounts 
to obeying one's party-conscience, namely, by voting a 
© atsaight tickat ", Republican oc Democratic, as the cate 
nay detound, 

‘To pertons of keener insight and potitcally more sophis- 
‘cated, the peoblem of poplar government is not such & 
sduple matter, Representatiog itself does not offer 4 final 
lotion, but presents in turn a host of further problems, 
Pusliamentary vovereignty, a god-vend in the days of 
Bentham, has later bees regarded aa a abeer political super- 
‘tition, to be discarded as soon as opportunity permits : 
while the party rystem appears to some to be no better 
‘thas a necemary evil,” and to others an oligarchy in thin 
Aisguive.* Opinions in many quarters, therefore, seem to 
Indicate that the age of coonplacent democratic faith ix now 
rapidly posting. Ta its stead, we bave a new agy of 
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‘principle of suffrage and representation cas wo longer be 
assomed. Political plarsiism naturally shares a part of 
‘this critical epict ; it andertakes, however; to suggest aloo 
certain coustrootive reforms in the existing organisation 
of the electorate, the exsembly, and the partysystem. How 
exactly it proceeds tn ts task is the burden of the present 
chapter to show. 


(A) The Electorate 


Plarmista point out two main errors in the existing 
cdectoral system, the first and perhaps the contra? one 
‘being the assumption of the existence of a general wil? and 
‘the possiblity of ascertaining this will through tbe ballot 
bor, 

‘Democracy, to the pluralist, bas always maant majority 
role, the deciding of national isses by counting the number 
caf persons who are given the right to expres their will in 
some explicit manner, The justification of the dominance 
of the will of the majority, according to Roussead, ies nut 
‘its muperto force, but in the fact that it ia the elective 
cexprestion of the general will which is the eteace and 
condition of a political society. the pivot upon which tbe 
political process turns. The general wil, he argues, is the 
‘only wil that concer itseif with the good of the state 
8. whole; and, on that account, esch individual, ax 
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citizen of the state, must be assumed to possess this will 
in a uniform manner with all other individuals.! The 
ballot, therefore, appears to ask every voter this question: 
1s this imue under consideration in conformity with the 
general will? Or, which of theve candidates do yon, at n 
citizen and a political being, think best fitted to promote 
‘the general good ? Opinions, of conrse, may and do differ; 
bbut a opizions, whether in the majority concord or in the 
mincrity distant, are presumably direct anewers to the 
challenge to discover the content of the general will 
Routesay, indeed, knows that there are other will than the 
ener will n the individual ; in fact, « host of particular 
villa aro always striving to get into poStics, manifesting 
themselves together ax a "will of all. Thero wil, 
however, precisely because they are particular, are irrele- 
vant to the general will, and mutt, consequently, be 
forbidden to enter the sanctity of the ballot box. That 
‘they may be intensely intevesting, especially to those who 
‘pesnesa them, is not to be denied ; but any voter who votes 
‘in terms of these wills end not of the general will evidently 
‘evades the seal question which the ballot puts to him, To 
count such votes, then, is to pailote the purity of the 
politcal process, to obscure the general will iteelf. For in 
0 voting, the citizen ceally lotes his character as a citizen 
‘end degenerates into a partisan, a person who has some 
Pustial interest in view. 

‘Now Rosssean interpreted in this fashion is exactly the 
‘Rousseau whom: the pluralists‘tondemn, the Roustean who 
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‘poteenees Deillant fogic but a dangerous theary.+ In order 
to conitruct-« sound theory of popular government, so the 
pluraliss inst, we must negate everything ke says of the 
cera] will. Instead of being the exnential ground of all 
Politics, the general will s 4 political Getion which never 
does or can exist. On the otber hand, the particular wills 
Which Ronsseaz so carefully restraing are very real and 
Intimate to the individual, and hence indispensable to tho 
political process. Indeed, we cannot designate the indl- 
‘vidual « “political being", exclusively. Countleus relt- 
tions bid him, and more than one organization 
+ claims hi allogiance.* A person may be a member of the. 
‘bankers’ easociation, a believer Delonging to the Presby- 
terian Church, etc., besides being a citizen of the political 
state, In each of these aszocintions be has a specific 
interest, and io expressing exch of these interests he must 
Ihave a distinct wil. To insat, therefore, as Rousseay has 
intated, that it is the genecal wil, the will of the state 
alone that ia worth reckoning with iu « democratic govern 
‘ment, and that all other wills must be suppressed or ignored, 
fs to inst upon an undemocratic,“ vicious and inhumane 
abstraction” which verioualy impedes the expression of 
individual freedom. Furthermore, « popalar government 
‘hat confines itself to Sscovering the general will must be 
fatile. ‘The general will is such 0 vague thing that every 
time the voter (granting that he honestly eubscribes to the 
Rousseauan doctrine) tries to expreae it at the ballot box, 
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hhe must face a hopeless puralet No wonder, then, that 
‘what we have eswally supposed to be the working of the 
general will io & majority Gecition turns out to be really 
‘the dominance of a certain partial interest which, for the 
‘time, happens to possess sumerical strength." 

‘There i, however, a second line of plurlitle criticism 
‘which we must consider. Representative government, as 
it ie anid, ts a democratic scheme by means of which one 
‘man or a few men are to cepresent many thouands, The 
‘lectors send into the assembly a number of deputios ; by 
lection they delegata their wills to the latter, vo that 
whatever the deputies do would express exactly what the 
sloctors will to do, This, however, is not only parndoxical, 
Dut utterly untrue For “mes cannot be represented " ; 
‘the individual fs a “host in himeeli”, whose personality 
4s to complex and unique that mo other individaal ean 
completely understand its meanings end inclinations.” 
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‘Ths apparest plausibility of the traditional peineipie of 
representation, therefore, rests largely upon the false 
assumption of the uniformity of individtal wills, the 
supposed fact, mumely, of the substantial concurrence of 
Individual wills in the general will. Bat the general will, 
43 has been euggested, is & political dilemms, If it le 
Interpreted Wrondly enough to cover all special intereats 
in the community, it is too vague for articulate political 
expression, IT it in narrowed down to inclide merely the 
political interest, i¢ becomes an inadequate expeention of 
individual freedom. The real solution of the problem, 
Dowever, is not for to veek. It “Bes in the abandonment 
of the idea of universal representation, and the substitution 
of that of functional representation “t—that is to say, in the 
abandoament of the idea of the representation of the 
(qeveral will, which assumes the identity of all individual 
wills, and the substitution of particular wills which different 
‘groupe of individuals possess in common. Let us now 
‘examine in sotwe detail the pluralistic idea of fouctioual 
representation. 

‘The theory of functional represestation imaplise two 
‘important changes in the electoral system. In the fist 
lace, it sbolithes the Benthamits formula of exch voter 
counting for one and co one tor more than ona, and adopts, 
in ita stond, a scheme by which only specifically recognized 
social interests are reckoned with in the ballot box. It 
‘emphasizes the idea that mea are reisted to one another, 
aot only through the state allegiance, but throngh their 
gota ane come, p20 Sl Ph BE 
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afttiation with other associations and groups which are not 
Included in the state-orgualzation. The individval wil, in 
‘his light, ia mover general, in Rouseeau’s sense, but always 
‘particular. In onder to be socialy intelligible, however, 
‘the individual docs not manifest his will in iselation ; be 
joins it to other similar wils, thus creating a number of 
famociation.wills which are “general in relation (o the 
members" while “particular in their relation to the 
state". Tt is hare, indeed, that the pluralistic antithesis 
‘to Rowiseau's theory becomes most thorough and complete, 
‘For whils Rousseas waras against the danger of allowing 
‘articular association-wills to be heard in the goverament 
{asituation i thereby created in which " there are no longer 
1s many votes a8 there are men, but only as many as there 
fare associations "},* Mr Cole insists that this is precisely 
‘the sort of representative system which the plurlists seek 
to bring about : popular governraeat isnot to be a counting 
of heads, bat « counting of purposes, Evidently, since 
ach individual possesses more than one interest, he must 
bbe kiven the right to cast more than one vote. Each 
fndividua, in other words, i¢ to count ag many times over 
ashe bas weil, and it is in the fda of plural vote that the 
plumalists hope to discover a semedy for the evils which 
nhere in the traditional system of universal suffrage. 
In the second place, functional representation calls for & 
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‘eanaformation of the existing organization of the decterate 
Dy wopplementing the purely terttoriat with » functional 
iviion. Territorisl representation, according to the 
ploralats, i thoroughly wajest becanse it presepposes « 
homogeneity of purpose, mamely, a9 urmarized in the 
‘general will, among the residents of ali localities. Such 
hypothetical unity of will, az we saw, docs not exist. On 
the other hand, if we recognize the existence and reality 
of the moliplicity of cocial interests, objected in the 
asvociations and flowing from the divenity of individual 
‘will it seems imperative that we should also reorganize the 
tlectorate accordingly #0 an to give to these intereate as 
irect and as just x representation a9 posible. In the 
WMaralstic state, therefore, the matin lines of electoral 
vision will not be drawn according to the boundaries of 
cities, districts, counties, or states, but along the boundaries 
of the diferent spheres of nation-nide social interest 
‘The tortitorial conetituencies, of couree, are rot to bt 
abolished : they are still to serve as the convenient units 
‘of politcal representation. How exactly the geographical 
and functional constituencies are to be related to on 
anotber, the ploraliste donot tll usb any preciso manner. 
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B) The Assembly 


Reserving oar criticism of the pluralistic reorganization 
‘of the electorate for a more convenient place, we may now 
proceed to consider the evils which the pluralists have 
discovered in the existing repcesentative assembly and the 
remedial changes which they propose to tring about. In 
‘the first place, they point out that with the gradual dia 
appearance of the revolutionist doctrines of the restrition 
of goveramental powers and laissesfrire, the modern state 
has evolved from & mere " police atate "to « paternalistic. 
state which undertakes to do a thousand-and-one things, 
from the making of war and peace to the regulation of 
commerte and industry. Unfortunately, however, the 
magnitude and complexity of the affirs in a modern 
‘Western community have extended far beyond the capacity 
‘of the state: the more the state tres todo the eet ficient 
it becomes, The legislature, which has to decide vpon all 
‘uch issues, naturally finds its burden the heaviest ; aud 
‘he prominent poaition it occupies makes it an easy target 
‘of criticism. Everywhere it seem to decline more and 
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more ia. popolar exteem. Neither the legiature itll, 
‘however, sor congressmen, who are so often ridievled in the 
United States, are really to be held sclely responsible for 
‘his state of afiaiea, The congressman, io fact, bas entirely 
‘too mach and too many things to do, He is burdened not 
oly with a great number of issues which are strictly 
political, but with sumerous problems that are widely 
divergent in nature end highly intricate in their technical 
aspocte, To be a moder congressinan, it seems, one neeis 
to be at the same time « Hercules in menta) and physical 
power and x philosopber-king, as imagined by Plato, in 
‘wisdom and imowkdge.! So that if he ecm, he is only 
Imuman. And Hf the legideture Is gronning under ite 
‘burden, the reasonable thing to do would veer to be not to 
abuse the poor animal, but (o relieve it of part af is lead, 
Representative decentralization, lo other words, is an 
‘urgent need in the reformation of the aserly. 
Secondly, it is ako pointed out that, even without the 
excesive centralization at the national amembly, the 
‘muitional idea of its organization must prove inadequate 
‘on account of its failure to provide for the securing of 
intimate and expert knowledge on the part of the deputies. 
‘As a rale, deputies in the general assembly are supposed 
to be representatives of the “ people” of the body politic, 
‘bat not of some definitely argasived groupe. The intro- 
tuction of elses elements into the representative bedy, it 
Ihau been feared, would being discord and strife, and thereby 
annihilate the general wil. The aim in the selection of 
representatives, consequently, hes been to create as ipat- 
De Krbow dco hep of nd oP le, 
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til and disintzrestod an assembly a8 possible, by the carefut 
exclusion of persons belonging to perticwlar classes, Dis- 
interestodoess, hawever, ax Dr Krabbe shows, ic not the 
highest ideal of the representative body. Impartiality is 
often a polite word for sheer indifference. Moreover, since 
the impartial deputies are nether intimately acquainted with 
‘the inmues between clases, nor have any geouine interest 
in them, theie decisions must necessarily reveal a certain 
degree of misunderstanding and arbitrariness. The inter- 
cate of the people, 20 far aa they are definitely organized, 
sufer unjustiy from inadequate representation. 

‘Thirdly, and perhape most important, the pluralist apply 
‘thelr general exiticiam of the theory of the general will 
‘concretely to the organization of the assembly. A general 
‘wil, an we saw, can mean only one of two things, Tt may 
‘mean either a will which exprentes the individual ata ctizen, 
cor a will which he has as roman being. If the assembly 
repretente merely the politcal will in particule, it must 
apparently leave many other wills unrepresented. It it 
vepresents the individual ia everything in general, it can 
represent hizn in nothingin particular—which is tantamonnt 
‘0 saying that it represents him in nothing at allt 

1k is by these lines of critica that pluralist ike Mr 
‘and Mrs Webb, Mr Laski, and Mr Cole, each the idea ofthe 
functional Givision and reorganisation of the netional 
representative body. According to Mr and Mrs Webb, the 
future democratic assembly mast comprise not one bat two 
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paciaments: a “Social Pasilament”, which represents 
Sndividuals os members ta a ~ Social Demecracy”, and a 








capacty of ctizens in a” Paltical Democracy". Soch 
division is both natural and eccewary becouse, they think, 
‘in w national community individuals dlferentiate them- 
selves into at least four distinct interest-groupa : men a 
producers, men 98 users of commodities and services, men 
‘» politcal beings, and men as interested in the ethical 
ile ot the nation. These four interests are organised 
{nto a duality of functions, the economic (or social) and 
the political. This twofold representative body, then, it 
to take the place ofthe existing unitary House of Conimans ; 
sand, with an dectornte similarly ivide, i i likely that w 
‘maximum of individual freedom will be realized.* 

Mr Lanki agrees with the authors of the Conshitiion for 
the Socialist Commonsrcath in the estabihment of two 
co-crdinate legilative and cepcesentative bocties in the 
‘nations] community. He believes that tbe atate has been 
for a Jong while mainly, #f sot excinaively, the representa- 
‘tive of the cosumers” interests ; ad thst, Distoricelly, 
Political power bss always been in the bands of those who 
‘tt one time wielded economic power. With the growth 
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‘wall as just that the producers’ interests should also have a 
part im social governesont, not indirectiy, but through, 
« representative body of its own. The balance of power 
between the consumezs’ and producers’ parliament, there- 
fore, constitutes Mr Leskis idea of a pluralistic assembly. 

Mr Cole, another important pluralist, also makes the 
istinction between the function of production and con 
sumption, and proceeds to construct a representative 
‘body upon the same principle of balance and co-ordination, 
‘between two parliaments, one to represent the consumers, 
dected, lke the existing parliament, by geographical 
constituencies, and the other to represent the producers, 
ected. by industrial comstuencies.* Roughly, then, the 
former corresponds to Mr and Mss Webb's “ political" 
‘and the latter, to their "social parliament”, 

‘Such are the main ideas of the pluralistic reorganisation 
of the representative astembly. The distinctively plural- 
istic feature, to repeat, is the decentralisation of the 
sasembly into a duality of parliaments according to the 
main nea of national functional divisions; and the 
decentralization is vo complete that these parliaments are 
related to each other only by co-ordination, In this ways 
‘the pluralists attempt to make the representative body to 
‘it perfectly into the pluralisticelly (ie. functionally} 
‘organized electorate, 

The first dificulty which suggests itself to us is that with 
‘each « coouplete division of power in the national assembly, 
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the chance of deadiock would seem to be very great. ir 
snd Mra Webb themselves recognize this diticalty ; but 
‘they rightly point cut that the deadlock is inherent in eny 
‘cameral system and should mot, therefore, be urged 48 & 
special objection agninst their pluralistic schesse, Further- 
‘more, in an ordinary bieamers) system a deadlock between 
‘the two houses i usually broken, ifit can be broke: at all, by 
deliberation and compromise of joint committees appointed 
Dy them; it in reasonable to suppose, therefore, that 
isngreement between the two pluralistic parliaments could 
bbe removed by « sinilar device, There is, however, a 
‘theoretical ditSculty which still reson, if we consider the 
cexsential diferenoe between pluralistic and an ordinary 
bicameral system, The upper end lower howes of an 
ordinary parliament, although they represent substantially 
‘wo different strata of ctiness, are nat regarded ax entirely 
independent of aach other, constituting a “house divided 
aguinst steel”, as it were, Moreover, 90 far as Doth are 
supposed to have the wellare of the entire nation for theit 
primary eim and to represent the entire body of citizens, 
a deadlock between them cemains merely a mositer of 
Internal procedure, which, s9 such, docs not involve & 
Aivison in the essential sim of the sembly, nor does 
represent a clash betwees different classes of people them 
selves. Thns, an absotnte deadlock in an ordinary assetably 
‘means merely an obstacle is the working of the gover 
ment ; 1 does not affect the real foundation of the state, 
the people, of democracy ftsef, With the pluralistic 
‘ystem, bowever, the situation is entirely different. The 
ro houses are no longer considered, primarily, a8 the 
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representatives of the entire nation, or-expected to secure 
the good of all; they are to be the represnntatives of two 
istinct clauses in the commonity, whose particular interests 
constitute their fondamental sim. Any dispute arising 
‘between them would, therefore, be more than a govern 
‘mental obstecie. Tt would (smply that two great organized 
Interests are i actual clash. And since each parliament 
ia supreme within its own sphere, the struggle would become 
on external relation between the sival houset If by 
negotiation and compromsine a final agreement i reached 
and the deadlock broken, well and good; but in cage & 
Slepute terns out te be insoluble—even though national 
peace aod unity remains materially intact, and the two 
Hasse of individuals whieh the parliamente represent do 
vot come into open confict—theoretically, the pluralistic 
lemocracy is dissolved, at that moment, into Its independ 
‘nt component parts 

‘The tnggestion of Mr and Mrs Webb that the chance of 
fexdlock may be diminished by arranging for each repre 
tatative organ to deal with its own appropriate subjects 
dependently and, a4 far as possible, cocspletely,} dose not 
lve this fet dificulty but beings ta a second. The 
satter of the deccareation of the spheres is not so simple 
Sour authors stm tothink, To define in xn unambigaous 
sauner the proper subjects for each pactlament 4 no easy 
Ask ; and even if we succeed, the difficulty of keeping them 
parte remains. The medieval theorists thought that 
ley bad eotved the problem of the relationship betwoes 
4 Church and the state by saying that sacerdotinm end 
$0. oie oe 
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ienperiamm wete foiedatee didincia * bat, 65 Dt Cattyle 
ints out, even as early a2 the ninth century, Earope was 
Deginning to be convinced that sucha thearetcally plawsible 
seperation of the two powers was impossible in actual 
experience The bulance of the scale was always being 
disturbed, turning either toward the Charch or the state; 
‘and, a2 we know, the Binal outcome was the tsiumph of the 
latter, which earned for itself the title of community of all 
comsnunities ", The medizval distinction between religion 
‘nd politics is certainly mock sharper and more easily made 
han that between politics and economics, which the 
pluralists are now endeevouring to separate.? 

In the third place, even waiving the inherent dificalty 
of the separation of spheres, the division between the two 
‘ptiaments made by some pluralists does not completely 
fiatisty us. All the pluralists whose views we have had an 
‘opportunity to state above (excepting Mr and Xrs Webb) 
fem to think that the political parliament doo not 
repretent the politial fonction aa such, but, rally and in 
he main, the interests of the consumer, of, as Mr Cole 
Prefero to sty, “users” of commodities and serviow 
[Now this pluralistic division greatly adds to our ditbvaties, 
‘For we have here a division of functions not between the 
two more or less naturally distinguishable functions of 
politics and economics, but between two aspects, 90 to 
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speak, ofthe same ecotamic fumetias, namely, production 
and consumption. The questions we may ack the plural- 
fats are, therefore, fret, wether they recognize politice a8 & 
separate and independent function at all; sscondly, 
‘whether its merely asiother nanve for the economic function 
of consumption ; and, thirdly, whether consumption and 
Politics are two distinct fanetions, thrown together into 
‘one pastiament probaly for the sake of convenience, 

‘The third alternative (to take up iret) i hardly possible 
in face of the fact that the pluralists have more than once 
‘plored the alceady too heavy burden resting upon the 
shoulders of the congressman or member of parliament. 
Furthermore, functional representation demands the in 
dependent expremien of particular will through independ- 
‘nt representative crpacs, as the pluralist frequently tellus, 
If, therefore, politica and the ecanomic function of con~ 
sumption are two distinct fonctions, surely they ought on 
‘the plurniatic principe, tobe kept separate in two independ 
ot parliaments. Thus, instead of two parliaments, we 
may Rave theee : one representing the citizens’ interests; 
the second, the consumers’; and the third, that of the 
producers. Even if the placalists think that two are 
suficient and three would be too many, the more natural 
division would be between economics (ax exibracing both 
its productive and conmumptive aspects) on the one band, 
‘nd the political fonction, ox the other. 

Nor can the second altemative, that consumption and 
pollics are materially identical interests, be regarded 1s 
‘toabie, That in history those who at oxe time wielded 
cvouomic power were also politically dominant fs no con- 
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‘lusive proof thet these two fonctions are identical. The 
political conomn of the state in national dafenos and 
‘international war and diplomacy bas no direct connestion 
‘with the econamic afairs of the community, effi such a8 
“ public utilities ", co-operative bargaining, employment 
‘of services; it has, at least, no more connection with these 
‘than with the interests of «labour union. The exly point 
‘of similarity between the politica! function and the cou 
sumer’ interest seems to be this that both these functions 
‘nclode all members of the national community ; that is, 
in any community, everyone must be a citiven and moust 
‘wwe goods and services, while, oo the other band, not 
‘everyone is producer. This distinction, however, earinot 
‘be pushed too far, For it holds good only when we take 
the word “producer” in a technica) and narrow venve, 
‘meaning only those who belong to the industrial and 
manufacturing clase, of those who rendet professional 
services, In a langee vente, however, every citizen and 
consumer is also x producer”, except thote who are 
really good for nothing and remain completely ilo, and 
perhaps children who are too young to do anything, We 
ay admit, ofcourse, that itis quite proper for the plural 
{sts to wwe the word producer” in a marrow sease and 
conceive the economic perbament as a porlemext of 
‘workers. But we wish to ask them by what pluralist 
reason they can assume that the producer is Jes of citiesn 
‘then the consumer, and that the conmimers' interest has 
‘¢ more intimate connection with the affuirs of the state 
‘than the produces’. 

Apparently, we mnst accept the first proposition and 
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admit that politics and cousuaiption are two independent 
Sanctions. But if this is true, we must raise the question : 
‘Why is there not to be a separate and independent political 
parliament which concerns itself with nothing but the 
strictly political alairs of the community 7—a parliament, 
us Mr and Mrs Webb say, which represents “ the common, 
‘will of the hole ody of cltivens, and of the citizens as 
citizens, not as prodacers of particular commodities, or aa 
consumers of commodities” 4 The authors of the Con 
tibuion for the Socialist Commonscalth way bave not been. 
able to avoid the difficulties of doalinm ; they bavo, at 
least, given us a more logical and consistent division of 
social organization than most other pluralist, 

‘Tete, then, are some of the more important difficulties 
which must be overcome beloce functional representation 
can be secepted as a perfoctly workable method of popular 
government, At this point, we must pass on to show that 
even if we accept all the principles undestying functional 
repeesentation, we may sill remain political monists; or 
that a pluralistic state is not « logically inevitable oonse- 
‘quence from the premises ofthe diversity of eocal interests 
fand the necesity of functional representation. 

It would be helpfal to recall the politcal philosophy of 
Hegel, the arch-monist, Hegel distinguishes between the 
state a5 an ethical whtle* and the civic community,* which 
roughly corresponds to the etcnomic part of society, 
samely, to what Dr Krabbe calls the community of 
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intereta! In thin civic commnity, two principles ere 
observed. Firs, there is the principle of individeal will 
aa “a totality of wants and a mixture of necessity and 
caprie“, the tndividual wil, fe. as particular and diverse 
Secondly, however, this principle is supplemented by the 
principle of voluntary organimttion, which flows from the 
fact that each individual is esventially connected with other 
individuals, and that organization is the best means to 
realize individual wants, The Hegelian civic community, 
consequently, is highly orxanized tisue, within which 
cents a clear differentiation between a property-owner 
casa (consumers, the pluralist wou!d say) and an industrial 
class (prodvcer). Society, therefore, “is not s cumber 
‘of atoms gathering together merely for « porticular and 
‘momentary act without any further bond of union, but 
ody systematically composed of constituted wocities, 
‘commnisities, and corporations ”.* 

With such © conception of social organization it is 
natural that Megel should severely eriticize the French 
system of centralization. “This régions, he writes," as 
introduced by the Preach Revolution, developed by 
‘Napoleon, wad in Frances found to this day. But Frasce, 
fon the other hand, hat nether corporations nor conte 
‘aunes, thet is to say, the sphere in which particwar and 
seeneral interests coincide. In the Middle Axes this sphere 
‘had nequired too great an independence. Then there were 
states within the state, who persisted in bebaving as if they 
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were sell-subsistent Bodies, Though this ought not to 
occur, yet the peculiar streagth of states lice in the com- 
smunities. . . . For some time past the chief taak has been 
that of orgunization carried on from above : while thelower 
and bulky part of the whole was readily left mote or Jeas 
‘unorganized. Yet it is of high importance that it also 
should be organized, because only as an organism is it a 
power or force. Otbecwize it is mere heap of mass of 
Deoken bits. An authoritative power is found only ix the 
‘organic condition of the particular spheres"! 

On the other band, Hegel emphases the fact that “the 
state is the whole, articulated into its particular circles, 
fand the member of the state is the member of a circle ar 
cluue”" ‘The idea*of universal representation (to we 
ploralistic tera), therefore, belongs to the absurdity of 
"abstract thinking”. He insists that we must abrndon 
the widespread idea that “since the private class isin the 
legislature exalted to participation io the universal business, 
st mount appear in the form of individuals, be it that repre- 
sentatives are chosen for this purpose, or that every pereon 
shall exercise a voice, But even in the family this abstract 
stomlc view is no longer to be found, not in the civic com- 
‘munity, a both of which the individual makes his sppear- 
‘ace ely wt a meer of a universal, As to the state, it 
ie sovntially an organization, whose membera ure of 
independect spheres, and in it no phase ehall show iteclt 
8 wn caonganized multitude. The many, ot individuals, 
‘whos we are prone to call the peuple, are indeed a cellective 
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whole, but merely as a msltitade or formless mass, whote 
‘movement and action would be elemental, void of reason, 
violent, and temibie.”* 

Naturally, Hegel isin favour of « eystem of functional 
‘x casi representation. Although he retains the bicameral 
scheme (the upper house, namely, is not to be abolished), 
‘be insists that the lower honse should be so organized that 
4H contains depaties of all the associations, thus becoming 
‘ot a unitary chamber, but really “ ansembiles of the 
asses"? The meaning of such a clas representation 
ie twolold, In the first place, it implies the supplementa- 
don of ‘teritocial election by direct election from the 
interest-canstituencica, and secondly, the idea of the 
svembly ie changed from the representation of individuala 
o that of objective interests. Depoties form the civie 
‘community, he writes, “ should be acquainted with the 
particular needs and interests of the body which they 
represent, and also with the special obstacles which ought 
to Be removed. They should therefore be chosen from 
famonget themselves. Such © delegation is natucally 
sppointed by the different corporations of the civic oom- 
saunity (§ 308) by a siple process, which is wot Aisturbed 
by sbatractioss and atomistic notioas Thus they fulfil 
‘the pobtt of view of the commoity directly, and either an 
lection is altogether superfinoas, or the play of opinion and 
capri is reduced to 2 minimum."* The delegates from 
‘the various branches of the civic corsmmsity, therefor, 
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should not be regarded as representatives of separste 

iodividyal, bot of the spheres of interests which these 
‘branches definitely embrace. in this way “representation 
‘no longer means that one person should tnke the place of 
wrother. Rather is the interest iteelf actually present 
4n the person of the repcesentative.”* 

‘Here, then, we find a curious coincidence of Hegel's views 
‘with those of the so-called pluralits. In fact, Hegel seems 
to agree almost entirely with the pluralist in the question 
of functional representation : be recognizes the diversity 
cof hursan interests, the multiplicity of social organization, 
the impossibility of representing the concrete individual 
in an abstract general wil, and lastly, the need of intimate 
and expert knowledge on the part of the deputies, But 
fons thie point on Hegel differs from the pluralist radically, 
‘He isnot carried into pluralism by his concrete thonght, but 
shes his conclusions in the opposite direction, Fune- 
‘ional representation isto him not the essence of the ethical 
state, bot merely » necessary element, 20 to epeck, in 
profonnd moniam. For we must not forget that the civic 
community, in which the manifold corporate interests 
exist, is alter all, not the whole of society, but a part of 
‘the Hegelian state. The state, ox the other hund, is no 
moze consumers’ association, mor even a mere political 
function. It is the ethical unity which binds all ides of 
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social organisation into on actual system of freedom? If 
‘is not our purpose here to determine in eny foal way the 
telative truth of the political philosophy of Hegel and of 
‘the pluralists. Wehope, however, that our brief dicussion 
thas made it clear that the argussent for functional repre- 
sentation as euch does not of itvelf constitute 4 proof for 
‘pluralism. On the contrary, it may be used tn support of 
very thorough-gcing and profoand type of monism 
toward which the present pluralistic theory itself tends 
faully to develop, as our subsequent discussions will show, 


(©) The Party System 


With a decentralized astembly and s functionally dl- 
‘vided electorate, which the pluralists advocate, it is certain 
‘that the traditional idea of the party system mut alo 
‘undergo some isaportant modiscations, Parties, so Bryce 
thinks, have among their main functions, fot, the promo- 
tion of party principles; secondly, the carrying of elections: 
and thirdly, the holding together of members in the 
‘amembly who profess homogeneous politi! opitinas upon 
‘certain general iasues.* Parties, therefore, act as 0 sort of 
connecting link between the two sides of representative 
government : they aflord an efiective machinery to help 
‘the people in national elections, and, ex the other hand, 
‘Provide a means to organize the delegates im the assembly 
0 that public opinion may receive a farther Gefnite and 
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conscious form, The perty is, fs short, an organlting foros 
‘tm the representative system, * 

‘But while the fundamental idea of the party thus stated 
is reasonable and sound, its method of organization, the 
way in which party lines are actually dra, has not, from 
‘the viewpoint of the pluralists, reached any appreciable 
degree of perfection. In the fist place, the ploralists 
would point out that the usual large-party organization, as 
found in England where the national Une of party division 
fs between the Conservatives and the Liberals and in the 
United States where the Republicans and the Democrats 
* virtually control the entire representative machinery, does 
not neem to afford the possibility of « full expression of the 
opinions und ventiments of al sides of the community. In 
England especially, according to Mr and Mme Webb, the 
‘berals and the Conservatives together do not really 
represent the complete range of interests in the English 
democracy. These two parties, to be sure, represent 
fairly well the upper and middle class electorate, the 
interests of the land- and property-owners ; they ignore, 
however, the interests of a grest mass of wage-carner 
lector, interests which ace thus deprived of the right of 
legitimate expression in the assembly. Tt wes not until the 
‘appearance of the third party, the Labour Party, which 
‘voices the interests of the“ unprivileged " class, whea this 
evil began to diminish in its intensity. The third party 
‘des, the ploralists may say, indicates the gradual recog 
nition of the fact that the traditiomal two-party system 
‘ails to represent the complete will of the netion in ol te 
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‘uspects, The third party, therefore, is @ fist step to cane 
crete democracy. The day will come when there will be 
8 fourth party and a fifth party, ané, in fact, as many 
parties as 2 truly popular government demands under 
sctual circumstances? 

Ti the second place, the pluralists saggest thet, with the 
functional re-division of the assembly and the electorate, 
‘arty lines must of necessity be redrawn upon a similar 
functional basis. The existing method of party organize- 
‘on is not only indistinct but unjust. Party difleence has 
‘been held by some to be merely a matter of general political 
attitude and temperament.* Tobe a Conservative, there- 
fore, means that one bes an unfailing aversion to change 
and 1 love for order ; and to be a Liberal that one sou 
‘ight eyainst the desire to preserve the states quo as such- 
Wis true indeed, that Conservatison may connect itself with. 
certain specific issues and Liberalism with certain others 
‘The English Conservatives, foc example, upheld the 
Established Church and bad a spedal regard for the 
Jandowners' interests. The Liberals, on the other hand, 
‘were quite serious in introducing lad tax bis, end in 1912, 
4 bill for the disestablishment of the Church in Wales. 
‘Yet Established Church and Landed Interest as sock do 
‘ot have any real connection with either Liberalism ot 
Conservatism, Morecver, these two great English partes, 
Like most all great parties im other countries, do not limit 
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their attention to any specise interests. They claim, on 
the contrary, f0 concer themscives with the weilare of the 
nation «3 whole! Such « wide claim farnishes a jastié- 
cation for taking up all sorts of divergent issues ; in the 
United States, especialy, the platforms of both the Repub- 
{ican and Democratic parties during any election campaign 
‘usually embrace a strikingly extensive ist of thingy—trom 
pasticipetion in international affairs to prohibition, the 
taviff, and farm betterment. The perty-politician must 
therefore, like the ciodern member of parliament, possess 
remarkable intelectual capacity. Scch » heterogeneous 
combination of ationel and international iswes in etch 
party must, indeed, appear more than pursing to the 
average American voter. He may frequently find thet 
some of his desires are expressed in the platform of one 
party, and others in that of the opposing party. A person, 
for example, may be convinced that the United States 
should join the World Court, and yet believe that his own 
interests are best promoted by & high tariff. Under such 
circumstances he is compelled to sacrifice at Joust part ot in 
interests, whichever way he votes. 

‘A functional reorganization of the partie, the plaralists 
maintain, would simplify mattes for all—for both the 
arty-politican and the voter. Instead of allowing two 
national parties to antagonize each other on all sorts of 
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questions, there should be many parties, each to represent, 
2 specifically organized interest, end to concern Stef with 
aught but the ismes involving this interest. There, 
consequently, nist be ax many soch parties as there are 
satonally organised interests. This idea of party organ- 
‘nation, tends, of course, toward the creation of a multitude 
of minor parties within the national community, as in 
France, The cotlition and combination of sach will 
contitate the ebie tactica of party politics, «thing which 
‘the French party-man perfectly understands, Naturally, 
the minor parties will group themselves together according 
‘to some broad lines of demarcation ; parties representing 
sinsilar interests will arrange themselves in & united front 
‘aguinit theic common party rivals. Thus, tm the Socalist 
Cosnsonwesith as visualized by Mr and Mrs Webb, the 
Parties championing eames of th varioss cecnomic- 
‘nndustzial interests will naturally be regarded as one large 
party-group, operating its machinery within the Hits of the 
“social democracy". Whenever cizcumstances deroand, 
‘they will nite themadlves into one solid system to struggle 
‘with the opposing parties, samely, thote which control 
the " political democracy 
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Such a pluralistic transformation of the party system Is 
ant without apparent dificuities Mr and Mrs Webb have 
pertineatly suggested that functional party organization 
‘works well only when the representative assembly in also 
functionally divided, They are convinced that while tho 
English Labour Party has done good work in uniting ite 
four million members Into a homogeneous political for0e, 
it is not without a serious defect in its machinery. I too 
raany instances, we are told, it bes placed the selection of 
asliamentary candidates on a merely vocational basis, 
‘There is, consequently, an undesirable predominance 
‘of vocational repeeeratatives over non-vocational ones 
in the parliament, Hence, they cantinve: " Whatever 
‘may be urged im favour of the choice of a representative 
actually because be is a miner or cotton spiner, 10 an 
‘acennbly baving to deal with mining or cotton spinning, itis 
plain that there is a Joes when what is in question is the 
Democracy of Citizens—when the choice is of members of 
‘an assembly baving to represent the interests of the 
community 9 & whole—if the members elected represent, 
not to much those aspirations and desires which the 
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<itizeas have im common, as those pectliat to 2 particular 
industry. The place of the vocational representative 15 
‘where the aflair of his vocation are dealt with.” 
Atthough we accept Mr and Mrs Webb's contention that 
‘vocational representatives should concen thenealves with, 
‘vocational issues, and that the parties in the “social 
democracy " must not overstep their limits and extend 
to the “ politcal democracy, we are not 
sare than & fonetional division of the astembly would 
fquarantee an easy functional vison of partis, especially 
4 limitation of the parties in the “political democracy * 
(o trctly political ieeues. Precisely because the “ political 
democracy ” represents “ the interests of the community 
as 4 whole”, to ase theic own words, the parties in that 
emocracy must aso disect their attention ta ives which 
toueh the interests of the community ase whole, Inakmuch 
‘a all particular interests are parts of the general interest, 
or, at Teast, have direct and indirect bearings upon the 
‘Reaeral welfare, they are, upon Mr and Mm Webb's own 
‘towing, legitimate items inthe platforms of thene parten, 
‘Let us suppose that Mr and Mrs Webb's scheme of two 
parliaments were actitally adopted and a number of national 
vocational parties appeared, among them a national 
mantifacturers’ party and e national fermers' party; let 
1s suppose that the tarifl question broame a vital ismue 
between these two particn and that the manafacturers’ 
party won and obtained « majority in the “ social patla- 
ment", The defeated farmers’ party would naturally 
seek to protect its interests; having lost the © social 
2 Opts: pp sore. 
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democracy election, it would try to obtain satislaction 
in the “ political democracy” election, (We remember 
‘tat every producer is abo a citizen and is entitled to vote 
in the “ political democracy”) Now, since the tariff 
‘question concerns not only the producers but every citizen 
‘as a consumer, it would be legitimate for the “ political 
Gemocracy pasties to comsider thir question, The 
‘manufacturer-majority, on the other band, would be likely 
‘to accept the challenge of the farmer-minority and join in 
renewing the tariff contest in the " poitieal democracy “” 
lection, 10 this way, the “ political democracy " would 
offer a final battleground for the wasting vocational parties 
to reach a final decision. It must not be thought that 
‘simultaneous elections in both democracies would prevent 
{tie dificulty;; for there is every reason to suppose that any 
particular wociaLinterest-party would perceive the advie- 
sly of making an aiance with sme strong party inthe 
“ politica democracy ™. 

‘Our conclusion is, then, that functional party organirae 
tot cannot supplant the traditional party system’ The 
‘vocational parties must, as Mr and Mrs Webb have wisely 
{indated, limit themselves to the coxsideration of vocational 
‘issues; the political parties, on the other band, cannot 
limit themselves to strictly political invuss. AB parties 
‘Which concern themselves with the interests of the whole, 
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‘they tust reconsider what the vocstional parties bave 
considered, and, on that account, must remain superior 
in their authority. The pluralist, therefore, offer ms some 
‘very interesting ideas of the transformation or improve- 
‘ment of the party, but fail to constroct a real pluralistic 
party system in wich a perfect balance of functions i 
alntained.+ 
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CHAPTER IV 
ADMINISTRATIVE DECENTRALIZATION 


We have had occasion, in the preceding chapter, to call 
attention to the over-centralization of business i oder 
democratic legidative bodies ; the same condition exists a 
less apparently in the administrative department of the 
government, To some reformers there seems to be a law 
‘of administrative “diminisbed returs”, which implies 
‘that centralization hes a definite efficieney-thresbold, 
‘beyond which it results only in ineficiency and waste. To 
others the present centripetal teadency teveals not metely 
Ineficiency, but is symptomatic of some divase in the 
political system. “" With centralisation", M. Lamenais 
Aeciaces, “ you have apoplexy at the centre and paralysie 
at the extremities"! In either case the imperative need 
of decentralization is insisted upoo, 

With this demand for decentralization the pluralist are, 
‘of course, in geoeral sympathy. We tay distinguish, 
however, two general types of decentralization, namely, 
feriterial and functional, and shall ettempt to explain 
Uniedly the pluralistic significance of both these typen. 

‘The most important instances of teritotial decentratisa- 
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tion are found in the writings of the Distributists in Eng- 
and? and of the Regionaists in France," the fundamental 
‘dea of both these groups of ceformers being estentially the 
‘same. They all accept the more or less axiomatic truth 
‘hat division of labour lightens an otherwise heavy task, 
‘and that Toca) difierences of social. conditions require 
ifferent administration of public services. Hence they 
conclude that « devolution of power from the central 
government to local self-government is imperative. Their 
rmotives and programmes of procedure, however, widely 
diverge, English Distributism, as Mr. Coker summarizes 
it, demands a twoleld political reform along economic 
Tings; (x) individual ownership of property as the vole 
‘Fearantee of social freedom and (2) voluntery co-operation 
‘and self-management of small commusitice of property 
‘owners as the means to prevent a concentration of political 
power at one single remote point.’ Obviously, the real 
fim of this movement is primarily ecomomic ; administra- 
tive decentralization in merely 6 means to an end, The 
‘Proposals of the French Regionslists, on the other hand, are 
made with a view to preserve loot! self-government against 
the encroachment of « distant central authority, which has 
‘been a tradition in France both before and since the days 
‘of the Revolution. Deventralization, bowever, does not 
consist In 2 general restriction of the functions and 
powers of the central government, which would mean the 
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restoration of the old doctrine of limitation, but in a res. 
teibution of administrative areas o that these may becom 
real units of Jocal feeling and economic existence, capable 
of ec-direction. The Regionelists demand, in other words, 
‘ot less government, but mare local autonomy. 
‘Amexample of somethinglike a functional decentralization 
is found in the United States asearly 24 1917.1. Pratessor W. 
\W. Willoughby views the whole process of administration 0s 
4 scheme of delegation of power trom one cenial soaros to 
its various agents, and finds certain serious drawbacks in 
the existing plan, in which the agents receive only limited 
and debcitely speciSed powers of exscution. They are, 
fm this way, nothing more than tools of this deexating, 
authority ; amy independent exercise of intelligence, 
_ ereativeness, or initiative activity would easily lead them. 
nto acts which are witre wires, Instead, De Willoughby 
suggests that a different type of deletion of power be 
adopted, so that appointments of agents may be made not 
merely with « mazdate to execote certain definitely pre- 
scribed uct, but with very general discretionary powers 
totake charge of some problems, the details of which are not 
defined beforehand, The agents, therefore, are quite 
Independent of the central authority, free from its inter 
ference, and responsible to it only in the final rsalts oftheir 
‘commission. In this way, he thinks, mot only good deal 
of administrative congestion at the central government can 
be ameliorated, but even an increase in adminsirative 
ficiency toay come 2s a result. It is dear, therefore, that 
W.-W. Wulooghby, "The Rasim Gora ta Haleng Carport- 
Hoe", Pa Se Bie pt Be 
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‘while Dr. Willonghby does not call special attention to the 
‘advantages of the division of federal power into stutller 
Jocal umits—since such = division already exists in the 
‘United States—he criticines the prevent centralize syntem 
bby recommending a develution in terms of special adminis- 
trative problems, 

‘A much more radical movement In the direction of 
‘functional decentraiztion in made by the French adminis- 
trative ayndicaliats? whoce views we must clearly dite 
inguin from those of the indastril syndkcalists. Unlike 
the syndicaists, they do not concern theraselves with the 
labour class, although their programme of administrative 
reform, as we shall presently see, is an application of the 
feeneral syndicalist doctrine. That such a radical decen- 
‘alization moversent should appear ia France Is natural 
enough, since itis in this country that the best and the 
‘worst of governmental centralization has been experienced 
during many gears. It has log been a tradition in France 
‘that all administrative power should be concentrated under 
the heads of the various departments ia the Paris govern 
ment, to which all sabordtzates are tools or puppets without 
‘thelr own wil and intelligence coming into play. Much 
‘abuse inevitably results from such a syster,? and the only 
remedy seems to ie In a new rigime of thorough-going 
Secentealiztion. Ox the ane band, the administrative 
syndicalists demand that sincs exch public service has its 
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own peculiar problems and tecknique to consider, t must 
‘he free from the direct coutrel of the central autherty and. 
‘punted the right of seli-managensnt, Oa the other hand, 
‘they accept the genéral principles of syndicaism, urging 
‘hat civil servants should be placed upon the same statas 
8 that of ordinary indastial workers. The some codes 
‘of conduct commoaly recognized in the indostrial realm— 
inchiling the practices of union and strike—hoald be 
applied also to the civil service. 

‘The first phase of thin Franch decentralization movement 
4s quite in Hine with the ideas of Mr Willoughby, namely, 
that there are many advantages in giving governmental 
agents a great amount of reaponsibiity, initiative, and free 
enercise of techrical knowledge. It is the problers of 
overnental eficiency as wich, therelore, that the French 
dminiatrative syndicalsts are bere concerned to valve. 
Tn the mond aypect of theie decentcalization programine, 
however, we notice cot only a widely diferent motive frora 
the fist, but a much more radical transformation of the 
governmental organization ituelf. The administrative 
syndicalists are interested in the rights of goveramentsl 
employees no Jess thax in govermarntal efficiency, In 
vindicating the rights of this clas, they do not hesitate to 
demand a drastic redaction of the power and dignity of 
government to make it x safe master for its “servants”. 
‘Theis general arguments, though somewhat unconventional, 
fe not dificult to fellow. They point out that since the 
‘increase in the economic and industrial fanctions of the 
government, the state itself has ecorse an economic. 
‘nduatial organization, which, as such, should be enbject 
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to the voles and codes of the industrial system. The 
relation of the civil servants to the government, therefore, 
should be regarded as euentally the eae as that between 
indnstrial tmplayees and their employer, a relation, we 
‘might 0€4, of contract and not of subordination, Hence, 
government agents, like industrial workers, should bave 
‘the right to form professional associations, to unionize ”, 
to strike when circumstances demand, to enjoy scli- 
management in matters entrusted to them, and, lastly, 
to be tree to procsote the wellare of their own class and the 
conditions of thes service. The government, on the other 
umd, should not exercise unlimited authority over its 
agents, A Joga code should be recognized to which both 
‘the government and its agents are equally subject. Jn 
short, governmental authoritarianism is to be abolished 
even in ite own internal organiaation and management. 

‘Thess, then, are the four varieties of administrative 
decentralization which bave recently appeared, Tt must 
be at once clear that po matter how radical the ideas of 
‘the Regionalists and Distsibutists may seem to be, terr- 
‘rial decesteaization sot only Sails £0 touch the root of 
stateauthority, but, as Mr and Mrs Webb? point oct, 
‘fiers only a partis! solution of the problera of governmental 
ficiency. The real evil lies deeper than in territorial 
concentration ; ite emedy must be sought elsewhere. The 
seggestions of Me Willoughby, while not primarily teni- 
torial, would certainly not satisty Mr and Mrs Webb, o 
any plaralist, For his decentraliration stops with a new 
method of delegating the cestral authority, which itself 
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{eleft unquestioned. The'demands of the French adminis- 
trative syadicalsts possess, indeed, a much more radical 
meaning than any of the preceding three movemests. In 
‘their insistence apon the autonomy of the civil service ax an 
independent class, their recognition of the state as an 
industrial organization, and their substitution ofthe relation 
of contract for that of subordination between the govern 
ment and its agents, they seem to have come very near 
to the position of the pluralists, We must remember, 
however, that it is necessary to distinguish two anpects of 
this movement, that is, administrative syndicalism as 
governmental reform and as the vindication of the rights 
‘of civil wervants. It is the former aspect which identifios 
‘it with the general decentralization tendency. Taken in 
‘hat light, the French reformers are is theory no mare 
radical than Mr Willoughby. 

‘That governmental decentralization, in whatever focm 
it may appear, does not necessarily imply a pluralistic 
‘theory of the state can be made plain in afew words, Here 
the distinction between state and government, the sovercign 
power itself and its organ of execution, is important, 
Deoantralization as a redistribution and devolution of 
(governmental power has no necessary effect upon the nature 
‘and the integrity of sovereignty {to use a convenient term) 
Itself. Indeed, no matter how many agents are created, 
Lhowever large and free shares of admisistrative power they 
‘ar given, however loosely they are controlled by the 
government-—we may even go quite far in the functional 
sGreetion und allow more or Jess axtonomous administrative 
‘commissions to exist—ao long as ax ultimate dekgating 
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uthority is not denied, to which ab these administrative 
sutonomies are fnally responsible, we are stil adbereata 
of the traditional moaistic theory of the state and vore- 
reignty. 

‘We do ‘not deny, of coarse, that moet pluraiets iting 
toward decentralization, Yet it may be pestinent to point 
cout that there seems to be no inseparable boad between 
pluralism and administrative decentralization, The seal 
‘ound pon which all arguments for decentralization rest 
fs that it 3 the only means by which the congested cone 
ison of centalied administration may be ameliorated, 
But with the realization of a“ pluralistic state, in which 
al departments of huni affairs are iodependently man- 
‘aged by separate “democracies”, such a congested oon 
dition would paturaly disappear. The necesity of 
evolution would be no longer urgent. It may be anid 
‘that in such & state decentralization really exists in the 
functional division of powess. Remembering, however, 
that the pluralistic fumetional division is not primarily 
AAdzinistrative but aime to efcet a fendamental division 
ofthe state and sovereignty itself, it would be more accurate 
to call it “ plarliam ” than decentralization, 


CHAPTER V 


PLURALISM AS. 4 SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF THE 
RELATION BETWEEN ECONOMICS AXD POLITICS 


‘Wr now come to the last and perhaps the most interesting 
phate of pluraliem, namely, its eoomomic phate, in which 
it offers solution of the persistent problem of the proper 
relation Betwoen the economic and political functions in 
‘human society. In order fully to understand bow the 
pluralistic solution diflers from all previous attempts, and 
‘in what ways itis connected with these, we must go to the 
Distory of Western politicaleconomie thought, from 
Aristotle, who first stated the problem, down tothe present 
Aime, We note thren stages in this development : fist, 
4 period of politics! monism, which seeks to subordinate 
seomomics to politics by conosiving the latter in a camt- 
‘Prehensive ethical sense. Secondly, ia the course of the 
economic evolution of Western society, this political 
‘monisca is opposed by a mubsequent scoomic momen, 
‘which demands an economic dosiination of socal organiza- 
tion, Thirdly, in more vecent times, a solution bas bees 
sought in a balance of power between economics and 
Politics ; both political and economic monism are trans- 
formed and we are led to a piurcom. We shall devote a 
large part ofthe present chapter toa atudy ofthis historical 
rocees, 
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(A) Political Monizm 
‘Privosoruica, SOLUTIONS 


‘The importance of economic wealth a3 x powerful factor 
fn human society was recognized at a relatively early time 
in the West, Indeed, it was Aristotle who frst distinctly 
regarded wealth a3 an element of the state 3 in his Polis 
wwe find many passages which may be dignified as the 
beginnings of the science of political economy. With 
Aristotle, however, wealth takes on a different meaning 
from the modern conception of it, The acquisition of 
property, which incindes live-stock, husbandry, exchange, 
and Darter," he thinks, is merely a means to ive and not 
neceacarily 8 means to live well! However important the 
‘economic function may be for the individual and for Oho 
state—for a state is often as much in want of money and 
fof such devices for obtaining it as a housthela, or even 
‘more so—since the sole nim of the state is the ethical 
‘well-being of man, the economic function as such must be 
placed ina subordinate position in socal organization. 
‘The whole essence of Aristotle's political economy, conse 
quently, does not consist ia Savling out how to increase 
the economic power of the state or its individual citizens ; 
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{ts aim is really to discover how to stilize wealth for the 
advantage of the state, Economics, therefore, exists only 
for the sake of politic, The entire problem of their 
relationship must be considered as satisfactorily solved 
‘when a device 1s found by which a happy subordination 
‘of the former to the latter is effected. 

Avistote's solution can be stated in & few words. Politi- 
‘al stability, he teaches, depends pon an economic 
equilibrium, and this latter can best be secured by a 
middleclass rule of the state:? or, in other words, by 
placing the politcal power in the hands of those who are 
economically most stable. This, of course, does not mea 
‘the rule of wealth ; on the cantrary, it simply indicates to 
‘the ragacious statesman thet the ethical parpove of the 
state cannot be fully attained unless the material welfare 
of political soclety is secured. The state, then, is the end 
to which the entire economic system must subordinate 
Ita, 

‘Aristotle has had many followers; and in James Harring- 
ton, particularly, we fn his doctrine of political economy 
‘worked out in & specific end definite form. Herrington 
accepts Aristotle's conception of wealth in general, and 
‘makes concrete application of it to land ownership in order 
to meet certain existing conditions ia England.* He 
‘believes im the wisdom of "middleclass rule” and points, 
‘eu: that in an agrarian country « substantial and large 
landed clase should be the aim of all sound goveroments.* 
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Wot, again, in order that the land owsers may rule: but 
Decunte itis through economle stabdity, us Aristotle had 
alvady shows, thet political stabiity is maintained. For 
Hareington, too, is not Interested in promoting the power of 
‘the landed clase as such ; his scheme of the equal agra- 
rian ", by which a more or less even distribation of land is 
maintained, aims at the good of the political whole rather 
than at that of one class. Iti in thie seme, then, that we 
may regard both Aristotle and Harrington ay political 
‘monists, thinkers who offer a politica interpretation, so to 
‘pen, of rocial organization. Politics, to thes, embraces 
‘the whole meaning of commmna? life; and economics, the 
system by which the necessities of le are felled, maust be 
regurded 3 a means instead of an end, 48 « part of the 
political function rather than as a function independent of 
politics, 

Political monism, however, Jost its hold in Western 
theory. A little over a generation alter the publication of 
‘the Oceana, Locke's Te Trestites made their appearance, 
in which property is regarded not merdly as an important 
‘means to political well-being, but an end in iteel. “The 
reat and chief end, therefore”, he ssyn, “of men wating 
into commonweaiths, and putting themselves under 
seoveramec, is the preservation of their property."* This 
Angle sentence shows Low fac a ery it is from Avistate to 
Locke, Like Aristotle, indeed, Locke still conscives af 
roperty as simple pomenion ; although for the latter it 
eet tes, 
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in & potoension not of economic goods alone, bat of "life, 
liberty, and estates”. Yet such an exicusion of the 
meaning of property, uo matter how substantial the ex- 
‘emsion be, ix non-essential for our purpose. So long as we 
regard economic wealth as an integral part of property, 
which isthe ultimate aim of all political organisation, and 
40 ong a8 we consider the state as 2 Kind of mattual insur- 
ance society institoted to preserve propecty, we must 
inevitably conclude that economics is above politics and 
‘hat all government exists for the sake of property. Politi- 
cal power, to be sure, need not always be in the bands of 
‘the economically dominant class; but since the state 
derives its raison are from the protection of property, 
4 ls economics and not polities that rales political oryaninte 
tion, Here, then, we naturally encounter the doctrine 
‘of governmental limitation, of the separation of powers, 
‘which means the abandonment of the broad conception of 
the state, which we have, for eur present purpote, con- 
Veniently called felitcal monism. 

Wise Locke has presented to us an entirely new and 
interesting solution to the problem of the relation between 
‘eonotnies and politics, there is ane side of his sclation which 
Ihe has not fully developed. Although he is correct in his 
‘view tht since government is for property, it must be 
limited so as not to submerge property, he fale to recop- 
nize that itis also necessary that government should be iy 
‘property. For, if (as he saya) political power isthe instru- 
‘ent of ecouomic wealth, would it not follow thet, in order 
‘to make it safer and more eficient, we must nirust govert- 
ment to the ecanomically powerful? Property, indeed, 
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fociudes more than wealth. But is it not clear that wile 
everyone possesses life andthe right of liberty, not everyone 
posteszs the same amount of wealth—eome persons, 
perhaps none at all? Would it not be an injustice, there- 
fore, vo far asthe economic function is concerned, to alow 
everyour an equal share in goverment? 

LLogeally, then, if govecmunent is for property, i¢ must 
‘alvo be ky property. Adopting the Lockean conception of 
the state, » property-qualifation in democratic govern 
ment is indispensable. Indeed, what Locke had not denied 
but what be haa hiztef pot made clear was later un 
ambsigooualy declared by Danie! Webster on the other side 
‘of the ocean, In a speech delivered in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1820, he says: “ Those who have treated of 
natural aw have maintsiced, at a priaciple of that law, 
‘hat, a8 far a8 the objec of seiety i the protection of tome- 
thing in which the members possess unequal shares, it is 
just that the weight of each persom im the comunon council 
thould bear a relation and proportion to his interests: 
and, "Uf the nature of our institations be to found govern 
sent on property, and that t shoal loi to thove who hold 
property for is entirely just that property 

‘weight and comsderation in political 
acrangement ". Webster, im other woeds, bere draws the 
Yogical consequences of Locke's view and enunciates the 
Principle of government by property. 

Te seems true, thesefore, that Locke's breach with 
classical political monism creates a paradox in democratic 
government, if we consider intinsc equality aa an etsential 
clement of democracy. Aristotle, to be rare, would not 
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{mst that every citizen should possess an equal share of 
‘wealth, nog that the rich and the poor shoulé participate, 
equally in government. Actual political inequality, how- 
eve, i of no theoretical consequence co far as we conocive 
Of the state as something which represests the inherent 
dignity of man, his complete ethical nature: exch person, 
‘a “ political astral”, standing om equal ground with 
every other. Economic inequality, in this case, does not 
vitinte political equality because economics, not being the 
supreme end of social organization, is subordinate to 
Politics, With Locke, on the other hand, the case is 
Aiflerent. Since wealth is an integral part of the politcal 
ov, inequality of wealth mast necessarily imply, as we 
Ihave just shown, a fondamental political inequality, The 
Lockean conception of the state, therefore, leads logically 
to an oligusthy of wealth, and sot to a genuine democracy. 
‘And, farthermore, even if we grant the jostioe of a state in 
which political inequality i founded pon economic 
oequality, soch a state, we fear, would do great violence 
to Locke's own conception of property. Forsince property 
inchudes life and Uberty as well as estates, and since it ix 
plain that everyone ia equal in life and liberty but not is 
‘ttates, how can we justify or explain that it is democratic 
‘to deprive a perwon who possesses no wealth ofa part of his 
‘vil berty end perhaps ofall his potitical liberty which he, 
4 free person, should possess in equal share with all other 
free persona 7? 
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Jn spite of ai its diticutties, however, Locke's anti- 
Aristotelian political philosophy bas long prevailed in the 
‘Weet, The insurance-company conception " ofthe state 
obscures the ethleal-political conception, and an anti- 
‘political moniam finally transforms the state ax the supreme 
‘community into the state as property. 





(B) Economic Monism 
Sociatsenc Soturion 


‘Anti-political mocism, however, is merely « transitional 
sage und is destined to be short-lived. The state a9 
property, which Locke and his followers sought to extabllsh, 
thas come to be regarded with hatred by their enemies a1 
capital, In sociaiinm we have not merely an anti-poltical 
‘moninm, but an effort to set up the direct opposite of the 
political form : ecomonsic omism. 

‘The actual historical process which hes le to socalistie 
thought may be stated in a few words. “Two generations 
after Locke publiahed his famous Treatises Watt constrocted 
his atearoengine, which started the wheel of the Industrial 
‘Revolution colling in England. By 1800 the change of 
industry from the sasll-arale production of the crafteman 
‘to large-scale factory production was well under way. The 
same thing happened shortly afterward in America and in 
‘other European countries, and brought about two far- 
reaching changes in Western social organization. In the 
firet place, the appearance of the fectory industry caused a 
constantly growing difference in wealth between two 
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lasaes, the capitalist end’ the labourer. In the second 
Place, owing to the rapid accumulation of wealth, the 
cconomic function gradually acquired 4 conscioumness of 
ita own power, nd tended to emerge as an independent and 
distinct cocial force. In modern soclety persona are no 
longer merely “ political beings “to use Aritotie’s term 
in a narrow sense—they are capitalists, labourers, con 
sumers, and producers as well as citizens of the state, 

Wt wag the rapid growth of the capitalist class that 
direetly brought about the transfarmation of property. By 
its peculiar methods of exploitation the capitalist class was 
‘able to accumulate enormous wealth at the expense of the 
Inbour-<lans. Property, therefore, is no longer the simple 
osseaion of goods and eotates, as the ancients and Locke 
‘understood it.t It becomes capital. The transformation 
of property, however, necessitates a transformation of tbe 
politcal organization. For, Uf the state existed for the 
protection of property, i¢ should have Do meaning for those 
‘who passers no property. If government was by property, 
fk Webster suggested, the " unprivileged " proletariat 
can heve na status otber thas that of the Athenian slave, 
Jn this way, the state bas come to mean tyranny and 
‘oppression, the instrument of economic injustice. This is 
not all The new economic force which has emenged in 
‘he fora of capital actually sought an alliance with plitical 
force; by a stroke of clever strategem capitalists and 
government joined hands, Webster's idea of goveroment 
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by property wes realized, and the modern “capitalist 
state" was boro. 

138 was with such & background, then, that the socialiste 
‘niged their protest. Against political monism, socialiora 
argues that economics und not palities thould be the sole 
objective and the controling forte of social orgenization; 
‘and becatise the political state has been found to opprest 
the economic class of tha producers, some socialists conciude 
that the state with its political power must be abolished, 
Against Locke, it points out that while he ix right in 
roqarding the economic function at the real aim of civil 
society, he bas failed to distinguish between two aspects 
of this faxetion ; consumption and ownership, on the one 
‘band, and production on the other. As a consequence, he 
‘mistakenly suggested « domination by the eepitalist clans, 
Socialism, therefore, demands a complete politcal as well 
1s economic renegenization ia order that the economic 
function of production may rule and an economic monésts 
say realize ital. 

‘While we cannot here go into the history of socialistic 
‘thought, we must attempt to show briefly, in the various 
important stages of its development, how this economic 
soni evolves asa protest against political monism.t The 
“Utopian Socialists”, to begin with, among whom we 
mention Owen, Fousier, and Saint Simon, the “fathers” 
of socialism, were comparatively vague in their conception 
of the relation between ecanomic and political power, and 
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‘were naturally indiflerest to the latter With Marx and, 
Engels we come to the second stage of sociatiam,* at which 
attention ie focussed upon the state tse. If, they reason, 
the state has been « powerfal capitaliet tool why could it 
ot be ted alto as an efcent instrament to bring about 
‘he socialist revolution ? And if the economic function 
is to rule society, would it nat be necessary that it fist 
conquer politics, the present miler of society? In this 
‘way, sacalom regards itecif as an enoty of the exiating 
political orgunization. 

‘The acquisition of politica power by the economic clas, 
‘therefore, would (according to the Marxian socialists) bring 
bout the downfall of the state and the triumph of the 
abour-class. It is here that the monistic thought ine 
Marsiem, developed by means of the Hegelian dinlectle 
og’, becomes most apparent. “The proletariat seizes 
politcal power", Engels declares, “and turus the means 
of production into State property. Ia doing this, however, 
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At abalichen Steet as proletariat, abolishes all class distinc. 
tions and class antagonist, abolishes sso the State ax 
State." In the socialist state, therefore, all cless dis- 
finctions are obliterater ; because only one universal class 
remains alter the socialist revolution, namely, human 
beingeas economi¢ animals. The stateas states abolished, 
because with the usiversal domination of economic power, 
political power loves its independent meaning, Another 
| pamiage will pezhapa make the matter clearer. “ State 
interference in the social relation becomes, in one domain 
after another, supertioows and then dies out of itself; the 
wovernment of pervons is replaced by an adonaistration 
of things, and by the cooduet of processes of production, 
‘The State is uot ‘abolished’. It dics onk"* The cuk 
rmination of the change to socialism, therefore, will be 
marked by the dialectic destruction of the ethical state, 
‘epecialy as this is eoncsived of by the political mouist ; 
and the death of the state will mean nothing but the 
substitution of “the government of persons” by “the 
administration of things”, more particularly, by “ the 
conduct of the process of prodaction ”. ‘The nal outcome 
of Mariam is the reduction of all social process to an 
‘absolute economic unity." 
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‘That the socialists bave not found the fina solution of 
‘te problem of the relation between politics and econamic 
function is shown by the fact that Marsism has divided 
into two opposite trends of socialist thonght : The “ Re- 
visionists "on the oxe hand, not only criticize the Marian 
doctrine of the abolition of the state but emphasize the 
‘litical aspect of socialism to such an extent as (o endanger 
‘ts emsential economic monism. Orthodox monistie socal- 
Jam, on the other hand, Is broken wp into an economic 
pluraiam through the redical application of its case-war 
doctrine by the proponents of syndicalism.* In either case 
‘the genine economic monism of Marais is lot. 
Syadicalise, although in its origin a French and not a 
German social philosophy, agrees with Marx that econornice 
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‘is the ruling force of all orgenirstion. I common vith 
‘secialims, also, it takes the clase-war as its starting point.* 
1t differs fcom Mariam in this that for the syndicalists the 
end of the capitalist régime is not tobe marked by the final 
elimination of al class distinctions ; and clasewar simply 
‘means the straggle of the proletariat to dominate society. 
tia not suprising, therefore, that the syadicalists do not 
‘profess to work for the welfare of the whole toclty,t but 
confine their atiention to the good of the working class 
alone, Furthermore, being indifferent to society, syndical- 
iam bas no use for political power. Patliameatarianiam 
and legislation sxe meered at by good syndicalists,? and 
"direct action ” is to them the only vane and legitimate 
‘means to achieve their end.’ Political power, in abort, must 
‘wot be merely redistributed or transferred from one class 
to another : it mut de totally annibilated. Indeed, the 
yndicalits are mot afraid of chaos, but of despotism. 
Even the dominance of the working lass, they think, isnot 
stfficient to insure Bberty, if the economic order itself is not 
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decentralized. Industrial afais, therefore, must be placed 
‘under the coutral of entonomous and self-goversing bodies 
of working men, organized either on the basis of diferent 
trades and occupations, as the Italian syndicaliets usually 
recommend, or on the hanis of local and communal divisions, 
ais practived in France. In either case, itis the voluntary 
so-operation of the unions and not any central authority 
that governs the industrial system. Such an idea! of 
‘organization is certainly a far exy from the socialist- 
collectivist state. It isan economic pluralism, a feudalism 
‘within the industrial oeganization. In this light, syndical- 
lnm ie the direct opposite of socialism. 

at if syndicaliam bas radically changed the real meaning 
of vocialism, no tees striking bave the party-socialists 
deviated from the course of orthodox Marxism, Viewed 
ssuperfcialy, the party-socialists, the “ Revisonlste ", and 
even the Fabians in England, who are opposed to the 
ayndicalist method of vicleoce, end who ove in political 
‘ction the only reliable means of economic regeneration, 
seema tobe more oF less fathfol followers of Marx with their 
attention focusted on the political aspect of his doctrine, 
At bottom, however, this group is thoroughly dissatstiod 
‘with the Marxian economic menises and favours aretura to 
1 more balanced view of the social process. ‘The opinion 
of Mr MacDonald is werth noting bere. Mr MacDonald 
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criticizes the doctrine of Engels thet at the end of the 
cocialist revatution the stato will mect its natural death. 
‘He Giaagroes with the Marxists thatthe stat is intrinsically 
fan instument of oppression, The state is not bound to 
‘work for or against aay particlar class and it is faulty 
social organization that bas placed the state in the present 
anomalous position. As soom as the state taies paseession 
of the means of production in the nane of society, i 
hhave entered its new phase of political activity; it will 
Ihave then ascovered its normal method of organization, 
‘and thon acquire an importance far greates than under the 
ld capitate régime. The socialist state, indeed, he thinks, 
will Become the embodiment of x " vupecior will and 
inteligence " by virtue of which it will exercise its control 
over the complex economic forees in modem society in the 
interest of all, producers, consumers, as well an citizens, 
‘Whether such a line of thought would lead Me NxcDouald 
to political monism, in the sense explained at an early 
plhce in this chapter, is of course dificult to say; but we 
can safely aspert that be is o longer a true disciple of Marx, 
4&5 economic monist, Socialism means to him not the 
death ofthe state as sch, the annihilation of politica! power 
jn social orgacization, bt the creation of a greater state 
‘which shail look after both the political and ecanomic welfare 
ofthecommunity. Thestate{s a necenst 

In the Fabians, however, the tendescy toward political 
‘monism {6 late marked than i Mr MacDonald ? instead, 
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‘we find ai attempt to balance the economic fanetion 
against the poltical, We are already faniliar with the 
views of Mr and Mire Webb, Their idea of a dual organiza- 
ton of society with a division of power between «politcal 
ernoeracy " and a” social democracy ", suggests porsible 
vay by which the politcal monism ofthe lesical thinkers 
tnd the economic manizm of the socialists may be avoided, 
Teishere, thea, that we Sind e transition to pluralism which 
‘the guild socialist ae trying to work out. 


(©) Plarations 
Tax. Guin Socuuisr Sorvriow 


Guild socialism in an attempt to combine the traths i 
Marxism ond syndicalism.* With the Marrian socialists 
ft agrees that the existing state must be transformed 
‘through the ownership of the means of production by the 
state as well ax Uhrongh the acquisition of plitical power 
bby the economic class; and with the eyndicalst it insists 
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that in order to effect a complete emancipation of the 
Indastry-clas, it must be gives the right of deoentralized 
self-government. Against both, however, it exguss that 
the state, ax the embodiment of the political function of 
society, sbould not be abolished, but should be retained 
in the future socal organization as a co-operative force with 
the economic system? It is this anti-motistic tendency, 
‘both economic and political. that makes guild socialism a 
definite approach to pluralism, 

‘The fundamental principles of guild socialism may be 
foramrily stated in a few words : first, organization by 
function ; secondly, self-government of independent fonc- 
‘ons ; and thirdly, decentralization within each functional 
lunit.? Let us nee how a pluralistic society is to be con- 
structed with theve three principles, 

The ides of organization by function, as advocated by 
‘the quild socialists, resembles, in a way, Plato's idea of 
vision of labour which we find in the Republic and else- 
Where in his writings, The fret city, eo Plato says, Us 
comptised of a hushandman, a builder, a weaver, and a 
shoemaker. Later on this individsal division of labour 
fn ealarged into dass division, when the sel-ruficiency 
of the republic is maintained through the co-operative work 
‘of the three functions of political rale, military defence, 
aad economic production. The present guild socialists 
‘would, of conrse, disagree with Plato that the rong dass 
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should be siperior to the other clases, and that it is the 
duty of the artisaneto produce bat not torule, Yet if we 
ip to the fundameatal idee of occupational organization, 
of the division of society into its political and economic 
‘groups, as the guild socialists recommend, it is andeniable 
‘that here the Platonic republic is indirectly seeking its 
modern expression. “The primary advantage of a system 
of organisation by guilds ", Mr Taylor writes, "will be that 
the arrangement of aational life will be on the basis of 
esential work. The mation will become a machine orgas- 
fed for doing the nation’s work. . . . Every cormal unit 
of the State would be organized as a citizen in regard to bis 
‘main tespomsiblty and lnowledge. He would be primarily 
considered us an expert; and Mls chiet civil doty would be 
to do what he really could do."* The ideal guild state, 
‘therefore, wonld be the state in which the Platonic principle 
of Justice univertally prevails: the harmonious co-ordine- 
ton of all the essential fanctions of society. 

‘The great point of difterence between the guild socialists 
aad Plato evidently ties in the principle of functional 
government, which, if applied to the Platonic republic, 
‘would mean that while the “non-citizens " therein possess 
smo Tights in the foltical state, they must acquire, #8 
‘members of a separate and independent clas, rights and 
powers of their own. The guild system, therefore, en- 
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franchises a new citlesary and creates a new democracy, 
the economic democracy of “artixama, The second 
principle of guild socialism thus gives an efiective meanin 
‘to the frst, and supplies, together with it, the constructive 
Dasis of “ political pluralism”. Politics and economics, 
0 it ip reasoned, being emcatially independent, should 
‘be separated in their organization, as politics and religion 
nave already been separated, Society is to be divided into 
‘two distinct systems, the state and the guild, exch with its 
‘own government, citizenry, dectoral system, and legislative 
body, The co-vedination of these two self-governing 
fanctions completes the esieatials of the “ pluralistic 
state” 

‘The third principle of guild socialism, namely, the 
Principle of decentralization, though practically important, 
4s theoretically lest fundamental than the preceding two. 
‘Agreeing generally with the syodicaliste and the regionaitts, 
the guild socialists point out that over-centralization of 
ower at any ose point indicates not enly inefficiency but 
eapotinma, Society i, therefore, to be decentralized as 
‘well 2s functionalized ; and tt ia for this reason that guild 
socialism may be said to be a two-dimensional federalism + 
it divides society horizontally isto functional rutonotnies, 
‘and vertically, within each function, into decentralized 
local oe professional! writs. 

After hnving reviewed the general principles of guild 
socialism and their bearings on a pluralistic political theory, 
‘we mmat now try to discover wbat, according to the guild 
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socialists, is the exact relationship between the state and 
the guild, and throughs thie inquiry, to determine the degree 
nf guceess they attain in establishing plucalicen, We shall 
devote our attention largely to the views of Mr Hobson 
and Mr Cole, i 

‘Taking up Mr Floboon frst, we are surprised to find that 
while be, like any other guild socialist, regerds the guild 
‘a4 a co-operative organ with the state, he finally ascigns 
to the Inter (pluralistically speaking) a rather too eminent 
place. The function of the state, according to Mr Hobson, 
i political. The state most take charge of the matters 
of law, external und internal order, central and local 
‘administration, education and morality, and in fact, all 
‘piritual "things. Tae state, therelore, appears to cover 
quite an extensive feld of sociat organisation, although, as 
politcal function, it must Keep its hands offal idustsal- 
‘tconcinic affair, which Jie within the proper jurizliction 
of the mational guild. Iodeed, as the instrument of 60 
‘ordination and regulation, the state occupies a uniquely 
Amportant postion in the dual organization of society ; for 
politically the state is to dominate over the guild system.” 
Moreover, Mr Hobson maistains that while the econoraic 
‘order is m necessary condition of national well-being, it is 
the state alone thet represents the highest mocal and 
cultural attainment of the community. State-citizenship, 
to be sure, onght to be distinguished from guild member- 
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ship ; the latter shoald not be merged in the former. Tt 
4 citizenship, however, that entitles the individual to the 
Dest and fullest measure of his social Ke “A man”, be 
says, “isa member of his Guild for sound material reasons, 
and through bis Guild is material interests are protected, 
‘Dut his rights as citizen transcend bis Guild membership.” 
‘The state possess, therefore a spiritual superiority which 
the guild lacks. For we must “ realize that the State has 
fanctions and duties thet cut clean across all lines of 
‘industrial organfeation "* and “that in the final analysis 
the State, as representing the community at large, must 
‘be the final arbiter "of all social relations. 

‘The position of Me Cole, another important guild soclalist, 
{s Jean eany to state, owing to the substantial revision of his 
conception of the funetion ofthe state in his later weitings, 
Including Soeiat Theory {1920} and Guild Socialism Re- 
Slated (1920). In bis Self-Government in Indusry (x91) 
the holds that the state, in contradistisction to the guild, 
is « consumers’ organization, which, by its representation 
of the cansumptive interests of the community, possesses 
right to exist side by side with the productive orguaization, 
‘the guild system. The division of social power, therefore, 
consists in a balance of power between the Political Parlle- 
‘ent end the Guild Congress, 20 that neither the ote aor 
the other “‘can claim to be ultimately sovereign”. The 
relation which exists between them is one of co-operation, 
ccured through some joint representative body which 
acts, presumably, in the interests of all parties concerned. 
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“Tho state, however, as an association of consumers, is itself 
fan economic function. In his Seciat Theory, Mr Cole 
changes his views, and no longer regards the state as 
exclusively representative of the ecoomic function of 
consumption. In this book he emphasizes the necessity 
‘and desirability of “fanetional representation”, the 
arguments for which are already familiar to us Hin 
constructive suggestion (or the establishment of a guild 
socialist society, ia pluralistic state, which is contained, 
Ia Ns Guild Socialism Re-Slated, however, demands aur 
Present attention, The idea of a functional balance 
between politics and economics, 60 prominent in his Social 
‘Theory, i leas conspicuous here, though the guild organiea- 
‘on itulf seems to heve in part inspired this idea, Locally 
fund regionally there aca to be three sets of organizations, 
first, the indusiviad gwids, representing oll persons in the 
Producing and professional lass; secondly, a twofold 
‘orgnatzation of the consumers, the co-opuratios counci, 
formed of consumers of pasticwar commodities, and the 
callectioe wilities' counet, formed of consumers of general 
‘public utilities, like water, gas, electricity, etc.: and, 
thirdly, the civic guilds, representing the non-economic 
interests, Kaving for their orguns the ccltural cousell, 
health council, ete. Gver and above these local and 
‘egional communal bodies, 2 national body is to be estab- 
lished, which ie to be based upon the repreventation of 
fonetional as well as teriterial divisioas. The most 
iraportant powars and duties of this body are: (t} setle- 
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rent of constitutional questions of demarcation between 
the varions functional organizations ; (2) contral of the 
army and navy ; (3} coercion over the individual and the 
groups; and (4) regulation of prices, income, and other 
rational ecosomiec. reations.* 

‘After having acquainted ourselves with the guild socialist 
octrine ofthe relation ofthe state to the economic orguniza- 
tion, so typically set forth by Mr Hobsom and Mr Cale, we 
are left with the impression that It is long way from guild 
socialism to pluraliam—i we mean by pluralism an absolute 
Dalence of power between economics and politic, and & 
‘complete eseape fram both political monism and economnis 
rmonism, as explained in the frst part of this chapter. 
Indeed, litte reflection is needed to discover the monittic 
‘implications fa Mr Hobeon's conoxption of the state us the 
‘supreme representative of the commnnity at lacge, eepeci- 
ally is ia spiritual and cultural affairs, when we remember 
‘tat this Is essentially the position of the ancient Greeks, 
‘who regarded the state as the culmination of man's ethical 
reason, Mr Cale, to be sare, bas cut loose from clasicat 
smonisea by defining the state as a consumers’ exsociation, 
which is an economic and not a palitical entity. But if 
‘te state tel, ke the gil isan eeonoric order (although 
it represents a diflerent economic faxction from that which 
‘the latter repcesente), the entire social philosophy of ir 
Cole isan economic monism. On the other hand, his later 
thange of positioa would involve bis theory in political 
‘moni, the logical issue of Mr Hobson's theory. The 
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‘national coutmiinal body, which possesses supreme power 
‘over all individuals and aseociations, appears to be merely 
‘new politcal leviathan with « diflerent mame. Tt is not 
called.a stute, bot itis vested with an authority which the 
most powerful of the existing states eannot exceed. Tt 
controls and regulates not only civ, but ecomomic ziatte ; 
‘it makes war and malatains peace; it ooerves the individual 
fan well aa the group: and even the demarcation of the 
rights and jurisdiction between the supposedly autonomous 
‘Builds is entrusted to ths all-powerful body, Ht this fs not 
‘a pettect example of a monistic state, then no state cam 
‘tver be called monistic, No matter how Mr Cole modes 
2s eanteption of the function of the state, the main morte 
‘of words, economic or political, is always upon hica. .. .* 
Our conclusion, then, is that guild socinlism yields no 
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‘rue pluralism and even falls short of its primary sis of 
solving the problem of the relation between polities and 
economics ty a system of perfect balance, We would 
pot deny, af course, the real significance of the guild 
socialist teaching of eoonomic self-government and indus- 
tial freedom. Yet granting this side of its doctrine, we 
Ihave still to prove that a democratic ecanomic organization 
recessitates, or implies, the repodiation of the politcal 
state. On the contrary, no matter how we conceive of 
‘the fonction ofthe state, we sen to be foreed to recognize, 
after closer analysis, tbat the political state i the superior 
power in all social orgaaization, We may define the state 
‘in narrowly political terms, namely, merely as the adjuster 
of social relations, as many of the guild socialists do, Tn 
‘that case, the state, the political iastrament, by the very 
atare ofits function, possesees& formal authority to which 
‘the economic association must yield obedience, And be st 
noted that this authoritative relation between the state 
and the gulld is ever reciprocal ; for the state alone, 08 
Ur Taylor wisely insists, is to be the dictator of all socal 
values. If, on the other band, we take the state in its 
‘broad ethicel mesning, pluralisticaly speaking we are in a 
‘worse plight than before. For if we go right back, in this 
way, to Aristotle and the classical monists, and regard 
the state as the highest community of all ccmmunities, we 
reduce the ecoaonie arganization to = mere instrument of 
the ethical purpose ofthe state, a position which Mr Hobson, 
does not hesitate to maintain If we refwe to accept 
ther due of the two above couchusions, there seems to be 
‘wo other course open than to treat the state as a part of 











PLURALISM AND 
the economic organization—at Mr. Cole conceived it in his 
former works —uhich would mean to surrender vur theory 
to the economic monism against which guild socialism 
‘has raised its conscientious protast, Tn fact, t seems to us 
indubttable that a our brief stony ofthe history of Western 
politicadecomomic thought shows, there is no middle- 
[ground between the opposite standpoints of palitical and 
economic moniam. The theory of the guild socialists (the 
theory of balance), which appears at frst as a synthesis of 
‘these opposite tendencies, nally recolves itself as a revival 
of classical monists. The development of the industrlal 
system has led the guild tociliste rightly to see that the 
economic fametion possesses a greater significance than that 
‘which the clamsical writers were able to see, Yet we must 
not forget that the arguments by which the guild socialists 
eek to establish economic freedom are in general thoce 
azguments which the later employed in developing thelr 
amonistic theory, The triumph of “ pluralism ", therefore, 
would mean the defeat of economic monism and the 
renaissance of political (or, more exactly, ethical) morismn. 
Io this ight, guild socialism is the most optimistic of all 
‘the socialistic tendencies; it believes that social organiza~ 
ion is ultimately capable of achieving the coraplete good 
of man is its manilold aspects.» 
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CHAPTER VI 
PLURALISM AS A POLITICAL THEORY 


Tv must have became clear from our previous discassions 
that what is popularly known as politcal plaraiam, or the 
Pluraintic theory of the state, is by no meats a unified and 
systematically developed theory. We find, instead, a 
‘soup of divergent, even conficting, tendencies in political 
speculation, eld together by no other tie than the general 
agreement that the state $s to be " discredited ”,  pat- 
‘ieolarzed", and reduoed from its former height of sove- 
reign inctudveness to « humble postion alongside of ail 
‘other social institutions, It was Mir Laski, if we are not 
mistaken, who first wdopted the term “ pluralistic state”? 
to characterize that system of social organization which 
pinralists in general set to realize and exalt. Mr Laski 
claims inteoctual lineage directly trom Wiliam James ;* 
‘and the plurlistic state fs presumably intended to be an 
exact reptica of James’ plantistic universe. 
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‘one: it is ambiguous and it is extremly misleading, 
‘Whatever may be the avenue of approach—whether it be 
rough law and legal theory, through the problem of 
Teptestntative government, or, lastly, through economic 
sand social orgacization—the final outcome of the pluralistic 
argument is, in every instance, not multiplicity as such 
(as we naturally expect), but some unity that transcends 
nd points beyond mere sultiplicty. We have seen how 
Dr Krabbe's legal deosotralication finally resolves itself 
into a conception of legal community which is supported 
bby m universal sense of right ; how M. Duguit's radical 
realism was more tha counterbalanced by the social 
‘moniam implied in his sociological principle of solidarity : 
and how Mir Cole, who is apparently more pluralistic than 
Doth, ultimately came to a social xystem which savonrs 
‘of monistic legalism. The rest of the pluralistic storics 
Ihave n0 happier endings ; and we need not here dwel! upon 
‘their misfortunes. 

With this general remark, we now proceed to give oat 
catimate ofthe real valve and validity of plaraism as a new 
‘theory of polities. For the sake of eoavenience, we propoos 
to centre our discussion around three historical political 
‘Problents: (a} the problem of sovereiguty and the cancep- 
tian of the state ; (2) the problem of the general will; and 
(6) the probiem of change and stability in the sotial process 
(A) The Problem of Sovercignty and the Conception 

of the State 


‘The central argument advanced by the pluralists against 
the sovereign state, we recall, is that although the state 
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inclodes everyone residing in its tenitory, it canmot include 
the compicte personality of everyone? since, according to 
‘the principle of function, each individual powessesa variaty 
of social interests that are perraanently objected ic many 
groups, among which the state is one, The state, a5 0 
partial expression of the social purpose of man, has 2 
efnitely circumscribed sphere of activity; a6 soon as 
it enters inte some other sphere, it advances into fields of 
foie action, in which grave dangers inevitably follow. 
‘Pluraists frequently refer to the separation of the cburch 
And the state as a fest step toward the complete partieu- 
Jarization of the sate; they point to three religious move- 
mente in Great Britals, which they think, conclusively 
econstrated the futility of stateinterference in realms 
“which the political instrument has 2o right to touch. 
Granting that the pluralistic principle of separation of 
functions is valid, # does not seem that this principle in 
Itselé constitutes logical refutation of the monistic theory. 
For we must remember thet apart from Aristotle, who 
conceived the state ax the complete embodiment of the 
ethical nature of man, very few modera theorists deeta it 
‘necessary or adviaable to claim for the state an omnipotence 
‘overall the relations and activities of men. Take Hobbes, 
for example. In the history of Westen political thought 
there bas pechaps never been a more thorough-going monist 
‘than be. But while Hobbes raises the leviathan to the 
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sanctity of s mortal god os earth. hemever forgets that there 
is, over and above it, an immortal and more powerful 
spisitual God, to whom the claims of the former must finally 
‘be cubordinated? “Subjects, he saye, “owe to Soves 
reigns simple obedience, ix all things, where their obedience 
4s not repugnant to the laws of God.” The duty of every 
citizen, infact, is not merely to know civil laws and obey 
‘them, but God's laws also. For otherwise he may either 
render" too much obedience "to the civil power and offend 
God ; or, through his fear of God, tranagress the laws of the 
commonwealth. In other words, there i, for Hobbes," 
‘lear demarcation between the spheres of religion and 
politics; and the political state, absolute as itis in its own. 
sphere, does not and cannot touch the spivitual life of men.* 

1H, however, the views of Hobbes, the " prince of monistic 
Chinkens",* do not suffice to prove our point, we may 
appeal to the emineat authority of Bodin, another acknow- 
{edged mouistic celebrity. Mr Laski bes elsewhere pointed 
cout that Bodin contradicts his theory of sovereignty ia 
admitting thet postive law in subject to the final authority 
of mora} aod natural law. We must realize, however, 
hat what Bodin has admitted is not = Jagat limitetion of 
positive statutes by natural law, but merely the existence 
of two distinct realeas of human life, political and ethical, 
seid the peority of the Iatter, In fect, Bodin’s farmous 

* Lean, ein 27. 1, 32. 
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defition of sovereignty as “ supreme power over citiens 
and subjects, unrestrained by laws, would love its real 
‘mzaning unless we interpret it to apply only to the political 
ealm. Sovereignty is supreme, sot over man as religious 
or ethical, but over him as citsen, or as member of the 
politica state; aot over believers in a church, but only 
‘eves subjects, who are cightflly under its jurisdiction, Te 
is unrestrained not by natura, mori, divine, or sora otber 
fandamental concept of lam, but merdy by the Jaw that 
is its own creation, Such a defiition, to be sure, may 
appear altogether “tring” and tautological. In any 
‘ase, however, the usual pluralistic argument of functional 
vision of spheres cannot be applied to Bodin's theory, 
‘which has nowhere indicated that sovereignty is supreme 
‘over all men in all their relations and capacities, to- 
retrained by all law, positive as well as natural and 
diving 
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‘Infact, we may point out that the demarcation of spheres 
‘between politics, on the one hand, and ethics and religion, 
con the other, constitutes a true characteristic of madera 
political theary, and that moniam, in its fail developed 
‘echnical form, did not appear until the centnry-long 
medieval controversy between the imperialists and the 
supporters of the Pope had been ected by the actual 
separation ofthe charch and the state. It would be absurd, 
indeed, for us to suppose that moder monistic thinkert had 
refused to recognize on established fact and a generally 
accepted theory, insisting that the state, in its strictly 
‘political capacity, remained, oF should remain, the complete 
‘expression of all huznan Wf. The obvious difculty with 
many of the pluralist, we sospect, is their fadure to 
‘appreciate the real problem of the lawyers, The jaristic 
‘conception of sovereignty, which redvoes political theory 
to a pure science of positive law," may be 2 “ barren ooo 
ception", ms Mr Laski characterizes it; and with him 
‘certain orthodox writers can readily agree.* To be fuir 
to the other side, bowever, it must alsa be admitted thet 
legal tovercgaty is not a pce ition of the lawyer's loge, 
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‘without substance. Ht possesten intrinsic value for certain 
‘practical and urgent purposes. The idea of legal compet- 
‘ence, oF “legal despotinn ", has been frequently employed 
by jurits to settle dificult questions of couficting jurisdic- 
tion within the state; and, as a legal conccption, should 
pot be confounded with the more or les reaitic conception 
of political competence. In fact, monists like Hobbes and 
Bentham clearly distinguiah between the legel duty to 
‘obey and the political doctrine of nan-tesistence,* the 
‘actual opecation of the former being always conditioned 
by the willingness of the majority of the subjects to yield, 
‘As long as we keep this distinction in mind, we ehould see 
po necessity for denying the existence of legal vovereignty 
‘upon the ground ofits 4 facto imitations. 

‘The ccticnm of the phualists may be anewered from still 
‘another angle—by as analysis of sovercignty into its three 
‘elated aspects, a5 Locke has wisely soggested.* In the 
fast place, we may find in 2 state the supreme power of Law- 
making, which is vested in the assembly, in the case of 
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democracy, end may be called Legal Sovereignty. 
Secondly, the people es « corporate body, with the collective 
power fo coatrol the government through public opin‘on 
or the general will, represents the Political Sovercignty. 
‘And thirdly, the government, in its executive function, is 
‘he embodiment of what we may term Elective Sovereignty, 
‘that is, the actual power of the sational community as 
vxercised through its definite organ, Now if we view each 
of thace aspects of sovereignty separately, from the stand 
point of the community as « whole, we must necessarily 
regard each not as ultimately absolute, but relative in 
authority. For it is obwioualy true that legal sovereignty 
is limited, a8 Locke points out, by the will of the people 
10 less than by the traditions und the fundamental Iawe 
et the commonwealth Political sovereignty, on the 
‘other hand, finds a reciprocal check by law and govern- 
ent ;* and, ordinarily, the will of the people cannot go 
beyond the boundaries set to it by the moral and religious 
traditions of the people themselves.* Still less absolute, 
surely, {s effective sovereignty, since in almost every 
instance, the executive in a democracy is subject to all 
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corte of checks and restrictions, which are imposed upon it 
Lay the ingal and politcal sovereignty. 

‘But while we recognise tha reality end practical value 
of such a system of mutual checks of the three aspects of 
sovereignty, we tonst not overlook the fect that when each 
of these aspects is taken separately in its own specific 
sphere, it ia generally assumed, in theory and practice, to be 
absolute in its authority, which is only potentially limitable 
‘and becomes limited only when actually checked by 
another aspect. Let us make our meaning clear by an 
example, When « democratic parliament of congress 
‘enacts a certain law, that law is always regarded an tsuuing 
from & supreme Tegal sovercign, snd, for that reason, 
‘unconditionally binding upon all. That law, indeed, may 
‘be subsequently abrogated or modified by a snocetstul veto 
of the chet executive, through a judicial decision which 
represents political sovereignty in a legal form, or, tastly, 
‘through definite manifestation of pobiic opinion reulting 
Indirectly in « legislative repeal, Evidently, however, this 
omibiity of annulment does not prove that a valid and 
fanthoritative law had not been made, and still lass that 
‘the power which made this law is not legally supreme, An 
‘Mlustration from the standpoint of the executive, which fs 
admittedty the least etsclate of all the three powers of 
government, shows our meaning equally well. An ect of 
‘the executive is usually regarded as authoritative and 
irresistible, so long as neither the lagsl sovertign, nor the 
political, deems it necemary to call it into question. Thus, 
even from a madly practical point of view, the Setion of 
sovereignty, to call it  Sctioa, is not without indispensable 
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‘value. It is « conception by which the collctive power 
of the community is put into definite and tangible form ; 
and in this way the whole potical process becomes in- 
{elligible to the logistator and statesman. Sora plaralats, 
Indeed, may prefer to adopt a point of view diaraetrically 
opposed to the above. They insist, 90 it appears, that we 
must assume every faw to be devoid of euthority until it 
‘Proves to poscess it ; that we mast ausume every govern- 
‘ment to be impotent unless, at a giren moment, it gets 
ctv consent from « suficienty large numberof ctivens; 
‘and that, in abort, we must aseume sotiety to be every 
minute in a state of revolution when no definite authority 
ean exist, and that each successful political action indicates 
merely the willingness of the majocity to come to 4 feni~ 
porary truce. How a theory of postive politics fs possible 
from such an assumption iscather dificult for us to discern. 

Furthersore, since it is theoretically pouible to regard 
all the three sovereign aspects as fowing from one single 
vource, namely, the collective power as embodied in the 
‘entire political society which comprise both the peopte and 
‘the government, we can and must regard sovereignty, in 
this Gheoretical totality, x8 supreme and limited, 
Actually, of course, such a complete synthesis of the varions 
aspects of toversiguty never exists. The political power 
of any given community is admittedly not always ex 
‘reseed fully through its “ determined sovercign "; 100 
often, indeed, there isa wide gap between the gemertl wil, 
cr the political sovereign, on the one hand, and the legis- 
ative and executive will or the egal and affective sovereign, 
fon the other. Hence Mr Ritchie rightly suggests that 
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“the problem of good government is the problem of the 
proper relation between the legal and ultimate political 
sovercignty”"* The tupreme political problem, in other 
words, consists in the discovery of a means whereby the 
three aspects of sovereignty my be brought to the highest 
degtee of unity and harmony, 20 thet the necenity of the 
actual exercise of mutual check between the three aspects 
of sovercigaty, a described by Lacke, 1s reduoed to 4 
minimum. It becomes clear, then, that when the plaralists 
cciticine the theory of sovereignty by showing that political 
power as wielded by the government is always actually 
limited, and that revolution is every minute possible," they 
shave not only missed the logical point of the monistic 
theory, but have taken » wrong view of the real political: 
peoblem,* 
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‘We are compelled to conclude, then, that the pluralists 
fil to “ expunge” the notion of sovereignty from politica 
‘theory aa they claim. Bat there ina stil more interesting 
and pethape somewhat surprising fact to note; while most 
‘laraiists have sought to drive sovereignty out of the front 
door of thelr new society, they quietly muggle it in again 
‘through the hack door, more or les disguised, but neverthe- 
Tees a voversiguty. Such, indeed, i the case with Dr 
‘Keabbe's "legal community” raled by the “sense of 
riybt", M. Dugait’s monistic principle of “social soll- 
arity", and Mr Cole's "democratic supreme court of 
functional equity’. Enough has ulready been said 
rogueding De Krabbe and M. Daguit in connection with our 
Sivemision of their legal theories; let us here examine 
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Drielly Me Cole's idee of egal supremacy an x substitute for 
‘the noticn of sovereignty. 

‘The rapeeme court of functional equity, according to 
Me Cola, aa joint body whieh chall co-ordinate al the main 
feanctions of society.! It fs, however, neither legislature 
(for laws wil be made by the fanctionsl associations them- 
selves}, nor a5 adzinistrative organ (for decentralization 
prechudes any central executive power), but a judicial court 
‘of final appeal, which, like the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in endowed with the power to decide all casss 
‘bronght before ié. Unlike the later, however, it possesses 
the extmordinary power of enforcing its own declsions by 
Physical coercion, should the contending partes fail to carry 
cout ity cbitratin 

‘What, we ask, can this mean, except a legal renin of 
the most absolute sort ? For a sapreme court either bases 
‘ts authority upon 2 written constitution, as in the United 
States, oF settles cases by force of its own opinions and 
‘precedents, namely, by “ judgemade laws", In the fit 
‘ave, it is a monistic arrangement pure and simple, since 

‘written constitution is a defnte and undivided sove- 
reignty above all political powers. On the other hend, 
if thee is 20 written constitution, the power of the supreme 
‘conct would theoretically be uilinited, sinos it also, in the 
Atoemce of constitational statutes, must assume the duty 
to make its own laws. In this case, the judicial body 
will abo be a legislative power’, although, as Mr Cola 
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‘suggmets, It cantot make laws uses cases are brought 
Vefore it. Bat euraly cases will be brought belore it if it 
is to be a ceally voehul organ ; and, natarally, with every 
decision rendered over conflicts of the functional groups the 
supreme court will gain an extension of its power, until 
finally all functional bodies are placed under the complete 
rule of this judicial authority. That ie not al. Accoeding 
to Mr Cole, this court is also to have the absolute power of 
torreion and enforcemeat. An extension of the arbitral 
power of the court, consequently, may be accampanied by 
am extenaion of ite coercive fores, making the legal abso. 
fotam of this “democratic court ” fer greater than any 
legal sovereignty that hae been conceived by the monists 

‘Tha plaraliste, therefore, attempt to abolish sovereignty, 
Dut are finally compelied to restore it. And sovereignty, 
In the case of Mr Cale, cormes back with « vengeance, The 
‘roth ia that when pluralism sets ont to prove that there is 
‘no ultimate authority in society, and that there thould not 
‘be such authority, it proposes a task which cannot be 
‘accomplished. For an ultimate sovereignty there aust 
‘be, whether we find it is “ natural law", “in reason”, 
in “social solidarity ", or in the individual's “ sense af 
right. Furthermore, as toon ag we admit the existence 
of an limate power, we must provide a deficite channel 
for its expression—we must establish, in other wérds, a 
"determined pemon, as the jarists sey, throngh wbom, 
the voice of thé common good is heard. The pluralists 
may, indeed, refuse to call the definite instrummt the 
“eovereign pena”, and dlinguie it under the more 
preeomptuons name of "legal community", or“ supreme 
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‘ooart of functional equity”. But whatever we cal it, 
sovercignty ia still sovereignty ; 1t does not lose the quality 
of supremacy avea by changing its manner of exercise, In 
fact, we are ipelined to think that the real problem of the 
pluralist is not to destroy sovereignty, but to reorganize 
it, 60 thet political power shall became the true expression 
of the community.? To destroy sovereignty is au dangerous 
as it in fate, 

How eovereignty sto be reorganized we can fairy gather 
{ror our previous discussions, although opinions necessarily 
differ with the various pluralists, Tt is needles to repeat 
Al of them here ; the view of Mr Cole fs suficiently repre- 
sentative. "With society, the complex of orgunized 
be writes, “rests the final more or less 
determinate Sovereignty. We cannot carry soverelgnty 
lower without handing it over to a body of which the 
fianction fs partial instead of general."* In another place, 
‘he points out that the power of the individual to promote 
‘or n0t to promote any association is a power " which cannot 
ye delegated to, of represented by, any institution, and 
ft is the exsence af sovereignty”? For Mr Cole, then, 
‘here in sovereignty, but we must not seek it in the political 
state, which, ploralistically speaking, is a partial institution. 
‘We must rather locate this ultimate power in the entire 
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community ss a harmonious system of fonctions, and in the 
conscioumess of the individual as the fountain-apring from 
which all social iaterets fow, The " pluralistic etate”, 
therefore, poasesoes sovervienty ; its, after al, a soverciga 
state, 

‘We must not conclude, however, thatthe entire pluralistic 
citiclam of monistic sovereignty is a vain attempt, and 
‘that the pluraliss ead exactly where they started. On 
the coatrary, pluralism contains a great Jesson which all 
‘unsophistionted mouists must learn. It layy bare the 
extremely narrow end abstract character of the jusistic 
conception, and urges us to search alter another conception 
‘that is more concrete and comprebeasive, Sovereignty, the 
plurlists insist, must not be too narrowly political ot 
legal it in order to give full utterance to the diversity of 
social purposes, it must Sow from a wource that is more 
living and inclusive. Te should, in other words, represeat 
not merely the political interests of the commonity, but 
{ts economic, social, cultural, and other interests os well 
In thin way, sovereignty becomes the objective manifer- 
tation of the totality of social purposes, and thus acquires 
‘as authority which is vastly mote extended and ultimate 
‘than any sovereign poxer conceived by the monistic 
lawyers. Carlouely, then, the reel cticiom offered by the 
phuralists agtinst the traditional theory of sovereignty is 
not that it is not monistic, but that it is mot monistic 
enough. 
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‘With the monist-ploraist controversy over the question 
of sovercignty cleared wp, wo stall Rave comparatively 
Title dificalty in uaderstanding the allied controversy ovet 
‘the mature af the state. The pluralist, we recall, insisted 
‘thot the state is only ote among many amociations, that 
‘he porpose it embodies is merely partial, and that, in 
cansequence, the state is not and cannot be soverciga. On 
‘he other hand, they maintain that sovereignty is not the 
monopoly af any ene aspociation, but coincides with the 
entirety of social purpose. From these two lines of 
rwasoning it becomes obvious to us that while the pluralist 
‘him at a broad conception of sovereignty, they restrict the 
state to ite marrow political sphere. The state, in this 
arrow sease, sorely cannot be regarded as sovercign, 
simply because a narrowly poUtical otate is eoaller than 
society, oF because sovereignty is wider than the power 
of the state. The monits, that is, the traditional jurist, 
con the other hand, concelve both the state and sovereignty 
‘in narrowly legal term, so that sovereignty is coextensive 
‘with the authority of the state. The state, then, is sove- 
eign, not necessarily becanse it exhausts all the meanings 
of social organination lor it does not), but becanse it 
exhausts the whole range of age! sovereignty. Different 
from both they views is what ‘we may call the ethical or 
Philosophical view, which conceives both the state and 
sovereignty broudly.! In this case, since the state repre- 
sents the highest possi ethical realization of man in his 
en tr ince, Remaret, Phiompbins Thay of tt Si, 20, 
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social eapactty, and since sovereignty flows directly from 
‘the rational wil of the indivicual, it follows naturally that 
the state is ideally sovereign. The pluraliets, of course, 
‘object to both the legal and the ethical conception of the 
tate; both these notions have been stigmatized a8 
“ moniatio” by them. A good deal of controversy may 
‘be avoided, however, if we make clear the real differences 
between the three postions which we have just outlined. 
The state is ither vovercign or noa-sovereign, depending, 
‘upon what we mets by sovereignty and the state, If we 
agree with the pluralists that sovereignty is vocial, or 
sociological, and that the state is political, i i but reaton- 
Able for ws to conclude that the state is vervle and not. 
sovereign. The arguments of the legal and ethical moniats 
‘will be equally consistent, if we sympathize with their 
reepective fondamental standpoints, f. accept the par 
‘colar meaning which they attach to sovereignty and the 
state, 

‘The whole problem, then, is reduced to & question of the 
adoption of standpoints. Hence, even thougls the entirt 
rango of pluralistic cciticiam aguinst the traditional theory 
thas xised its logical mark there stil remains the posibihty 
‘hat the pluralistic steadpoint as such possess a cigificant 
meaning which we must mot ignore. The traditional 
conception of sovertignty, in 90 far as xt takes a narrowly 
legal-politial view af social power, ls its advantages a4 
‘well us dimdvantages. It hax the sdvantage of scientific 
‘retision and simplicity in comprehending the political 
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‘procest, but thers is 4 likelihood thet we may push it too 
‘far and mistake a partial abstraction forthe total concrete. 
ness, Very few of us to-day cam sympathize with the 
‘Anstinian method of analysis ; it easly tempts us to regard 
‘the legal sovereignty a8 somehow above and independent of 
te conerete sorial process, although pecbape the Austinian, 
‘theory itzel! implies no conclusion ofthis eort. Nor can we 
safely accept, on the other hand, the ordinary bere teo- 
dency which optimistically exalts the blind foree of public 
opinion. For it simply emphasizes the popular aspect of 
sovereignty at the expense of both its governmental and 
Tegal aspects which Hobbes and Austin had endeavoured 
respectively to define. And, finally, even if we succeed in 
seeing all the aspects of sovercigity in 8 connected whole, 
as Rovaseau evidently did, the question stil) remains 
whether the traditional political organization, which takes 
account of no one except as a citizen and member of the 
state, and which permits nothing to exist within itelf save. 
individual peesons, is the best possible organization to 
realize the full vital force of Sovereignty. 

It ie here that the pluralistic theory revesls its gent 
value, It discems cleacly the dangers of ordinary abstract 
monn, and desires to substitute for it « notion of sove- 
reigoty that represents not a pSrt, but the complete unity 
sf the cia! whole. The pluralists urge that sovereignty 
fs not merely government, merely law as promulgated by 
the government, not even merely the wil of the people as 
political beings, but represents the harmony of the articn- 
late wis of individuals projected into  funetional system. 
‘This sovereignty, therefore, ix pot cnilateral, but manifold 
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{nts content; it gives expression not only to politics, bat 
to the social, economic, religious, and other exseatel wills 
of the individos!. In its conerete realization it demands 
«social organization far more complex than the traditional 
‘state; it calls for group-organiaation and a multicellular 
democratic organism ; it demands, in short, the “ pluralistic 
state”, {fwe have not thus seriously misread the measing 
of the pluralist itis correct to say thet the theoretical and 
‘practical signicance of their position is very great. It is 
true, of course, that in its negative and destructive aspect 
pluralism often becomes extravagant and inconsistent, 
As students of politics, however, we mast be as generous in 
secoggizing the merits of a theory 25 we ase careful to find 
its fanits, . We can arrive at no sound theory of politics 
‘unless we see the rea truths in both monises and pluralism, 
‘ind ocept these truths without prejudice.t 
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CHAPTER Vil 
PLURALISM AS A POLITICAL THEORY—{continwed) 
(B) The Problems of the General Will 


Ir the theory of sovereignty is the comer-stons of modern 
_monisti theory iz general, the doctrine of the general wil, 
1 frst propounded by Rousseau, supplies the foundation 
‘upon which modern idealist politics is canstructed.! The 
‘eneral will, therefore, as we should matarally expect, is 
nother monistic be noire to the pluralist, a8 vicous as 
sovereignty and equally batef. 

‘None, peraps, hus voiced this sentiment more strongly 
‘than Me Cole. “" If”, he writes, “the doctrine of « reel 
‘will Ge. a general will] diferent from anybody's actoal 
will is accepted, all arguments for democracy, thtt is, 
government by the actual wills of the ried, go by the 
Doard. But so equally éo all arguments for everything 
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hse: for wo ore left without means of ascertaining the 
ature or content of this real wil. The content of actal 
‘wills we can know up to a point : the content of the real 
‘wil we cannot know at all. Wo can know what we believe 
to be good, and therenpon, by « quite gratuitous assump. 
tion, assume our conception of the good to be the content 
of everybody's real will" Thus stated, the central 
‘objection Mr Cole raises against the theory of the general 
will seems to be that this theory impliewa separation of the 
deal from the actwal—that, in other words, the general 
‘will, being supposedly different from the particular will of 
individuals, must have a content apart from the particular 
ends which individuals desice to realize. An exaltation of 
the general wil, therefore, would result in an exaltation of 
‘he will of the state at the expense of individual freedom ; 
Roussean's doctrine seems, in this way, to wmpply another 
argument fot political ebsolatisn, 

‘Such a charge, however, cannot be fairly made nguinst 
‘ail theorists who necept the general wil, particularly against 
the idealists who are at onco followers and critics of Rows- 
sean, To be sure, we must admit that Rousseau hianself 
‘tas nét bees altogether raccensfal in defining the precise 
relation between the general will and its actual organs of 
expresian, a defect which idealists as well ax plorlists 
Ihave pertinently pointed out.* Nevertheless, it must not 
‘be forgotten that considerable improvement bas been made 
in the Rovsseanan conception of the general will by the 
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‘Moalists who attempt to show that political unity fs not a 
‘transcendent cneness, an abstract entity far remote from, 
‘the conscioumess of the individual. Such, for instance, is 
the contribution of Hegel to pelitical theory. For he not 
only maintains thet the general wil, esa concrete will, ust 
represent the unity of particular ends, the ends es actually 
pursued by individuals, but insste that any theory which 
{ils to take accouat of the diversity of actual will in the 
community is the product of “ abstract thinking, and 
hence false. In fact, as we have noted before, it is upon 
this very ground that Hegel empharizes the necessity of 
“clase representation ” ia the mational assembly, so that 
particular wills ase pemnitted directly to make their 
<contsibutions to the general wil. The general wil, there- 
fore, nocording to Hegel, is not a will separated from the 
‘actual wily, as the pluraists allege, it represents relly the 
unity and barmenious working of these wills, Harmony, 
however, we may add, is not the only way in which the 
\Generil will exhibits its activity. In the concrete world of 
politics, the general will reveals its vigour through the 
confit and atnuggle between pasticular wills (whether the 
‘wills of individuals or groaps} no Jess thes through their 
co-gperation and agreement. A cocfict, in fact, roay 
indicate merely a paasionate and arduous striving toward 
‘the realisation of the general will: and, consequently, 
in ahealby society, each clash of particular interests chou 
result in stme profound barmony of wills, which would be 
Impossible otherwise. There are, of course, instances in 
‘which conficts become insoluble and warring wills remain 
+ Pakanepty of Rig (Orde, 4238 4 psn. 
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recalcitrant.” In such eaies snciety betrays its tack of inner 
vitality, cevesting « pathological condition symptomatic of 
‘he death of the general will and the final disintegration of 
society itveli—an unfortunate situation which neither the 
‘idealist theory nor any other theory can pretend to remedy. 
‘We have made clear the fundamental idealist position® 
in order to anawer the charge of the plurstists that the 
Uheory of the general will implies a separation of the resl 
from the actual. Let us now examine Mr Cole's argument 
‘that the content ofthe general wil, being general, i beyond 
‘the comprehension of the individual person, whove intell- 
‘gence is ordinarily limited to the perception of vome 
particular good, and that {¢ ts, therefore, vicious intellec- 
tualism to bring a notion of the general will into politcal 
speculation. For if, ax Rousseau maintains, only the 
‘common good can be Ingitimately lactuded in the general 
will, and a concord of particular ends can at best yield 
merely @ will of all”, wo should have to recognize the fact 
of the predominance of pasticolar interests in political 
‘ction, and conetude that the general will can be discovered 
only under certain highly exceptional circumstances, 
Ouranswer to Mr Cole here isnot tobe found ia Roweseau, 
Dut, again, in the idealists. For while we agres with 
Rousseau that the true content of the general wil is the 
gener} good, we do not accept his assertion that the actual 
will ehrough which it realizes itself must, in all instances, 
‘be conscious of the general good. We maintain, on the 
contrary, that it is the mature of purticular wills to be 
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particular; indeed, a sound theory of politics does not 
comuist in discovering the means whereby particclar will 
ay be transcended, buat in seeing how trce generality may 
manifest itself in and theough particalarity. The par 
‘cular wil, then, ia order to participate in the general wil, 
‘does not have to abandon its intimate content ; it merely 
aeeds to make ita content ultimately sia, “That isto say, 
‘0 far asa particnlar will acs an end which brings advan- 
tage directly to the individval himself and bis immediate 
group and indirectly to society at lange, 20 far that wil, 
i ita very particularity, is 4 living voice and instrument of 
‘the general will? We do not deny, of coume, that an 
‘avarchism of particular warring interests is always possible, 
‘ss when particule willsare not merely suifsh but inherently 
‘ende-sociad, Here again, however, we must obsarve that 
‘the possiblity of social integration is n0 argument against 
the theory of the general wid, which professes primatly to 
‘take sccoust only of the normal conditions of wociety. 
Jeaving all its absormoal fanctions to the practical art of 
social pathology. 
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‘Whatever may be the merits of the idealist theory itis 
clear that its notion of the general will does not imply an 
extravagant intellectuatism, as the pluralists suppose, All 
‘ittmenns is that the particalar will, in order to be trae to ite 
‘particnlarty, must be suficiently enlightened to perceive 
What its real good is and where private interests tend to 
Decome anti-social, It does not esrame that the average 
citizen porseases some superchuman fartight, nor demand 
that he display any transcendent altruism, forgetting is 
felish ends and volunteering directly to promote the 
common good. It recognizes that in so far as a person 
clearly perceives his own true will for we mast always 
‘admit the possibility of personal ignorance and error), he 
perceives als, immediately and. actually, the true content 
‘of the general will—although only in his own persocal way 
‘aad from his private point of view. Thus, the general will, 
‘to borrow & philosophical analogy, is a sort of “ pre- 
‘established harmony” in society, the happy co-operation 
of individual wills in promoting, more or lese unconsciously, 
‘the general good. Such a harmony, however, being 
achieved through efforts of democratic education and 
enlightenment, is nothing mysterious or divinaly ordained, 
‘end, hence, not beyand the power ofthe practical statesman, 

‘The general will may be interpreted even more positively. 
It may be regarded as an objective and reasovable jostif- 
catlon af politcal power, without which no democratic 
(government can ave any resl meaning. Democracy, we 
‘tay, has freedom for its easence, but requires compulsion 
for it effective maintenance. Tt, i other words, at eno 
freedom and coercion. It is freedom to those whose wills 
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themselves are free, bat it must force its desrees upad, 
‘others who have not grasped the fondamental meaning of 
Aemocratic government. Thus, mo democracy promises 
freedom to criminals and idiots, simply because criminela 
and idiots are by nature not qualified for freedom. We 
‘build penitentlaies and asylums to confie them, against 
‘thelr whimaical wills, not merely because penitentinrics 
‘and anyluma are eflective means to keep them from doing 
fharm to society at lage, but beotase these institutions are 
im perfect accord with their nature, i.e, with theic ulesoate 
000. On the other hand, we must recognize the fact that 
‘the wills of normal persons dies widely. Social organica- 
ton, therefore, necessarily tnvalves the submission of wills 
‘0 wills, voluntarily a4 well as by compulsion. Unless we 
cextablish an objective principle of social good by which the 
rightness of this subralaion is to be tested (for we must 
admit that all wills, the wills of the majority and the wills 
‘of the micocity, ae fallible), we shall lead our theory into 
‘endless contradiction and confosion. 

‘To make our measing clear, we can do no better than 
to show the absardity of Mr Cole's contention that polities 
‘can deal only with the actual wills of individuals, and thot 
to admit 2 priocipie of the general willis to surrender all 
arguments for Semocracy. (1) In so far as we maintain 
‘that the actual will as such are the ultimate principle of 
politic organization, we must adzit thot etch actual wil, 
‘being actual, is as good and as authoritative as any other 
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etual will (2) Since, as Mr Cole insists, the actual wil 
Knows only its own content, and the attempt of any other 
wil to interpret its content is 2“ gratuitous assumption ”, 
it flown that the actual wil, each in itself, is ultimately 
authoritative as to ite own good. (5) But Mr Cole has 
‘bo sserted that there can be no general good because, 
{n the absence of a general wil, the general good is political 
‘Uninowable. (4) It follows, therefore, that since the 
individual good is the only good, each actual will wast also 
‘be the altimate authority over aU social relations ; and, 
‘conversely, that no social enthority is acceptable, unleas its 
coramtinds seem to the individuals will to be for bis own 
0d, (5) Consequently, we are forced to admit that in a 
‘truly democratic society (in Mr Cole's sense) nothing should 
bbe done except with the content of each and every actuat 
wil that it be dome ; aod that where unanimity is Inching, 
fl) sociad organisation falls short of democracy. 

‘The absurdity of Mr Cole's postion, however, is mot fally 
apparent uatil we try to apply it to the realm of woeial 
legislation. Let us see. Since the legiaintor is not, in the 
first place, identical with the diverse individuals for whom 
be Iegislates, and. on the other band, also not in possession 
‘of an objective prizciple of legislation (eg. the general wil), 
hie ia required not to make good laws, but to perform the 
impossible task of trying to guess the content of evety 
individual's actual will, which, according to Mr Cole, is 
not knowable to other person. A law, therefore, upon 
‘this theory, can at beat be a good guess as to the xctual 
‘wills of people. In o fer as it comes into confit with the 
‘conviction of any individual, he has a right to disobey it. 
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lore, indeed, the situation is exactly the reverse of that 
represented by Rowssetu. For Rousseau, when & pereon 
finds bis will at varianos with the lew, the ground for his 
obedience is that his own interpretation of the content of 
the general wil may be mistaken, and that,ordinasily there 
is safety in numbers. For Mr Cole, however, a law which 
‘seems bad to an individual ie actually bad because it repre- 
sents merely a wrong gucas on the part of the legislator as 
‘to the individunt's actual wil; sod, comsoquently, 0 far 4» 
‘we admit the individual's actud will to be the vitimste 
social authority (as Mr Cole does), there ts no valid ground 
of authority whatever for that law. Under emch etreumn- 
stances, the legislator may do anything he pieases with the 
law except enforen it or punish the Individual for Aix 
obedience, For baving already admitted that « particular 
veil knows no general good, we can no longer fall back upon 
‘the argument that social welfare dermands obedience even, 
to 8 disagreeable aw—especially a Jaw which the actual 
will of an individual perceives to be contrary o its own 
content. On the other hand, an appeal te the majority 
principle would afford us just asittle help. Remembering 
‘at the majorty-will cannot possibly imply, on Mr Cole's 
‘theory, any conception of a general good, its binding force 
aust rest either on the assumption that the actual wills of 
certain individmals, ie. of the minority, are ignorant of 
their own content, or that they do know their own good, 
‘bat that the exds they veck to realize shonid be suppressed 
in oo far as these aze incompatible with the ends desired 
Dy the actual will of the majority. Now if we amt that 
‘the actual wis of seme individuais may erras to thelr om, 
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content, end that, consequently, at times other persoms are 
allowed to interpret these wills, we not only abandon our 
initial position which Mz Cale has so ardently defended, but 
we make a fearfully complicated matter of politics. We 
attempt to ascertain the faUibility of actual wills which, 
by defnition, are known only to the individusls who 
pone then. If, on the other hand, we prefer to hold 
‘hat the ends of the mincrity are negligible in so far as they 
come into conflict with thove of the majority, and if, at the 
samme time, we refuse to accept an objective principle of 
social good by which the relative valle of particular ends 
may be appraised, we simply inst upon the uslimited 
‘ower of the actual wilh of the many, which, by aheer force 
‘of number, possess the right to dominate the actual wills 
of the few 
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We do not deny, of course, that the eonesrrence of actual 
wills is a necessary condition of democratic goverument, 
and that majority consent is the only mode in which it can 
dlectively operate, We must emphstically deny, however, 
‘hat this constitutes the essence of true democracy, and 
sill more that the problem of good goverment and just 
Joa is simply the problem of securing the approvalraf a 
large mocabor of actual wills Kere, a theory Like that of 
Kant (a willtheory, we should note) is particularly helpful 
Kant, we remember, holds that the test of « good law docs 
pot lie in its actual enactment, i, in the actual consent of 
‘individuals, but in its substantial egreeament with the wills 
of individuals as rationally free. A law, ip other words, 
in just i itis consistent with the principle of Right and 

“hence may secure the fossibe consent of the people, 
although, at a given moment, circumstences may be such 
that i€ appears 20 repugnant to many citizens that their 
‘cual consent is temporarily withheld.* Fro the stand- 
point of expediency, it is indeed wise for the legislator not 
‘0-come into direct coofict with the wis of the majority by 
‘venturiog to exact this law immediately, or by enforcing 
‘it sternly against the violent protests of the people. Yet 
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‘hile the conviction of the legislator that this law is in 
‘agreement with the principle of Right may be mistaken, 
the mere fact that it fails to meet the approval of the mass 
oes not prove that it is necessarily a bad law. On the 
‘other hand, itis quite conceivable that the actual consent 
of the people may oftes give rie to inherently bad laws, 
particularly when skitful but unscrupuloas politicians 
succeed in corrupting public opinion to support some 
Inarafal legislation, thus demonstrating the sad fat of the 
{alliblity of the exajonity-will 

‘The reat truth in Kant’s theory, which we are here 
concerned to bring out, is that an a prior’ principle of 
legislation is indispensable to any form of good government 
= prior’ in the sense of an object principle of law, which 
teanscends the merely contingent desires of the individeal 
at any given moment, In spite of Me Cole's emphatic 
denial! we must always recognize the existence of 
"better self” in the individual who, not being in poseession 
of partect social intelligence and political vietwe, is fal- 
ble as touching his actual will. Democracy, therefore, 
foeans infinitely more then mere “self-government ”, 
which is by 10 means identical with good government, and 
‘which, when depeived of s rational principle, could easily 
‘transform s nominal democracy into a real tyranny of tbe 
rale of power. Democracy is freedom but it is only the 
freedom to do what is consistent with Freedom. It is sef- 
roverament ; but only the self-government of the truly 
Free Will - 

It is clear from the above, thes, that in every traly 
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amocratic law there is an element of oughtness, which, 
to use Kant’s terminology. may appear to the individual's 
‘tctual will as 4 “ categorical imperative”. Law, there- 
fore, is the explicit command of en ideal, to be realized 
bby the people through self goverument. Far this reason, 
democratic legilation may sometimes justly be legislation. 
ne shite of acuad wills. The most urgeat problem of sel{- 
‘government is to discover the means whereby actual wi 
‘may be enlightened so that they will not present too strong 
4n opposition to good legislation, but wil, instead, give 
0 it thee positive sopport.t 
Me Cole, we feat, and Bkewise a) pluralists who com- 
trovert the general wil) theory, bold wrong conception of 
democracy because they wrongly define its real ground of 
justifcation. “Mr Cole bas pertinently potted out that the 
‘power of the state depends upon the consent of the 
(governed : despotism no less than democracy rests upon 
the people's willingness to yield." But, unfortunately, he 
confives the necessary condition of x state with its essence, 
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and, therefore, fails to enlighten us concerning the principle 
whlch caparates despotism from democracy. Can the 
‘ifaence between theae be mecely a matter of degre, ab 
Mr Cole seeins to think ? “If the members consent to 
despotism, be seys, “well and good", In that cave, 
why all this excitement about democracy—onless, indeed, 
‘there is something inherently wrong in despotism ? For 
‘those who accept a postive principle of government the 
answer 1s not dificult : despotism is bad because it ia bad 
government, Although people may consent to be governed 
by it, despotism is sti despotism, and obedience to it 
annot transform it foto democracy. For Mr Cole and 
hose who insist upon the utimacy of actual wills, however, 
good” and “bad” ave for ever banished from political 
theory. An actual wills an actual will; whatever people 
desire, circumstances permitting, should always be allowed 
to be realized. The central problem of politics is, then, to 
Aucover how to get one's will accepted by the majority 
(or the influential part of the people) and to keep the 
majority from going too far in arousing the opposition of 
‘the minority. “Democracy, in this sense, woul seem 
to be a despotinm of free competition, ix which everyone 
who has suficient ambition may meke himself a deapot, 
by Imposing his actual will upon other pervons. The 
ploralists fail to see that majority-tyranny is one of the 
sect terrible forms of tyranny, and that it is democracy, 
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1 the community of ethical ideal, that justifies self-govem- 
ment or the consent of actualwilk. It in not actual will 
in their idiogyncracy and ignorance, that create genuine 
emocracy. The theory of the general wil is not without 
its Gifienlties. As a theory of democracy, however, it 
‘posieaces at least this advantage over the oppasing theory 
‘that it aflords an objective principle of Jaw and sociel 
authority, by which the possiblity of sheer majarity-force 
of the despotism of wills over wills—is redyeed too 
inion, 

‘With the pluralistic critica of the generai-will theory 
ns partly ancwered, et us now proceed to show that while 
Ploralets in general uscompromisingly denounce this 
‘dealist theory, they finaly seem to admit, in one way oF 
‘other, the need of an cbjective wocial principle which 
cither resembles Roussesn's conception of the general will 
{in substance o¢ is an inferior substitute for it. We begin 
‘with Mr Cole's notion of functional organization, the really 
constructive side of his theory. Function, he maintainn, 
{implies a standard of social valne which, flowing from the 
Individuals judgment of the sort of soda! life he desires to 
realize, selects axd places divergent, unrelated social 
purposes into a coherent system: It appears clear ta us 
‘hat whatever standard of soci value we may choose to 
‘opt, this standard, if it in to be acceptable to all, canst 
‘come, sot from the individeal will which concerns itelf 
‘with 2 particular good from its own private view-polat as 
och, but from the will which judges a common good from 
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the standpoint of the comunity in generel+ For a will 
that isconcemed with « perticulah value may only represent 
4 porticular leim, which claim may be perfectly legitimate 
‘and valid but still fails to yield a universal criterion, which 
Mr Cole’s functional system requires. The will of the 
individnal, in other words, as the sovereign judge of socal 
value, is exactly identical with Rousseau's general will, 
which regards all particular interests as formally imelevant, 
taking Into consideration only the general good as its 
content, Moreover, the individeal will which sets wp euch 
A valueatandard possesses its authority, not by reason of 
‘tu being the actual will of the individual, but by virtye 
of the univermaly objective content, Lc. the general good, 
‘which it embraces, For if it passed its judgment upon 
particolar fonction merely as an individual wil, it would 
sverely assume, 18 Mr-Cole says, its own conception of 
‘ultimate social value 10 be also the contant of every other 
person's will Its judgment would merely be a“ gratuitous 
assumption ", 

‘The theorien of Br Krabbe and M. Dugoit have a more 
obvious affinity than that of Mr Cole with the general-wi 
‘theory, more obvious, perbape, than these writers them- 
valves realize. The identity of Dr Krabbe's principle of the 
“sense of right (which is present equally in every in- 
dividual) with the geceral-wil conception of Rousseau hat 
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already been suggested in @ previons place We nted 
here only to say « few wards conceening M. Duguit’s hypo- 
thesis of * social solidarity“, which, we remember, is the 
centre and care of his realistic jurisprudence. All law and 
social authority, M. Duguit maintains, are derived from 
‘objective right, which latter in tum springs from the 
principle of ‘clidarity, a universal peychological 
fact observable in the minds of the modera socialiadi- 
vidual it is apparent, then, whatever be the content 
of thls solidarity-consciousness, the socialindividual, when 
Ihe is engaged in the office of law-making, most take into 
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‘consideration not any partial interest or private good ax 
such, bat the principle of solidarity, which bears wpan the 
‘entire comuplex of social relations. The will of sch at 
individual, thérelore, appears to be merely Rovsseau's 
‘general will in a strange gacbs 

‘The only pluralist of note who has completely discarded 
the theory of the genera! will is Mr Lash, although we 
confess that it is inaccurate to clasify Mr Laski as a true 
larulist after the recent revision of his theory.* “The 
wvill of the state ", he writes, is the will which is adopted. 
‘ut ofthe confit of myriad wills which contend with each 
other for the mastery of sociat foroes"* The state-wil, 
then, as Mr Laski conceives it, is the sarvival-will after a 
‘Darwinian struggle among sumerous individual wils 
represents, on thot account, not the will of the entire 
community, but merely the dominant will which has 
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gunot, by right of fraud, the control of government at & 
Given moment. Moreover, this partial will is not even 
‘ageenarily  majority-will, Because the state-will is 
‘entice with the wil ofthe government, It is posible that 
it represents meraly. the purpose of those who happen to 
‘be in political power-—the few persons wha hold the wheel 
of the administrative machise, What, wo ask, if these 
persons becowse tyrasts, thet is to say, if they govern 
‘Primarily for the good of their own clisa? Mr Last’ 
‘answer would seem to be that a distinction sbould be made 
between tyranny and domination, and that the latter is 
‘eemitsible i i does not oppress the dominated class too 
fac and 30 pases into the former. For this reason, the 
‘People must always be on their guard against the extension 
of state-power, The wise statesman, on the other hand, 
in he who realizes that while the people are willing to be 
tyrannized a little, they hate to be oppressed too much, 
and thereby to be compelled to cise ix revolution, The 
tate, trom such © viewpoint, appears to be at best a 
aceasary ev, the service of which we most sparingly enjoy. 
“The whole political theory of Me Lash, therefore, amounts 
10 a confession of the failure of democracy—of all political 
orgunization--to give eves the faintest trace of true 
individual freedom. For tim the staterelation 48 essen 
ally « relation of willdomination ; masters there spust 
‘always be, and slaves are they who are lost in the eternal 
‘battle of wills! 
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‘We must not suppote, an the other hand, that Ms Lask’s 
theory is entirely free from rannistic implicetions. He 
criticizes the guild socialist idea of functional representa 
lon, pointing out that i is unwise to allow functional 
associations « direct voice in social government. For he 
inists that the state ls somehow above all anocitions; 
indeed, it “ soatrols the level xt which men aze to live at 
‘men, and “must control other associations to the degree 
that secures from them the service such ness (Le, the 
common needs of men) require * The ethical tinge of 
the phrase, “men as men"; the fasistence upon the 
prlorty of thelr common needs; and the iciplied reeog- 
nition of the state as the final acbiter of all social values ; 
‘ah these may easly bring Mr Laski's theory close to the 
‘much-hated sonistic conception of social wil, the general 
‘Will, which, we suppose, is still as Joathsome to him ts ever. 
‘Yet, waiving the possibility of Me Laskt's unconscious lapse 
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into the monistic positon. itis still io be noticed that the 
ideas as here presented seam to fit rather ill In his general 
position. How are we, for example, to harmonize these 
‘with his insistence upon the diversity of social authority 
Dased upon men's divided allegiance to various groups, 
‘and hence upon their right to set 8 particular interest 
against the interest of the state ? We shall grant to Mr 
Laski that the state, being the representative of the 
common needs of man 43 men, cast transcend the partial 
interente of the church and the trade union. In what way, 
however, cum individuals set the church against the state 
without bringing a partial good into confict with one 
‘hich js eoxuman to all ?—that is, without bringing thein- 
valves, ag members of a particular association, into conflict 
with themselves as men? We shall grant, too, that the 
tate, as the association for the common good, should bave 
‘conteal over all partial associations in order to secure thelr 
service to this good. Bat bow can we allow persons to set 
any of these associations ageinst the state without destroy- 
ing the very authority which the state must poses in order 
{to be qualified as the organ of asociation-control ? 

Me Lask! may make anewer, particularly to our second 
‘question, that so long as we give the right to support or not 
‘to support the state-will to the individval only ar not te 
the association, the state will not lose the authority belong 
ing to it ap the association of men us men. This, however, 
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really halpa us very Bittle, Mr Laski has explicitly denied 
to anganired social interests the right to express themselves 
politically, as the guild socialists advocate. If we accept 
‘hia postion, it would soem that there is no rea! sense ia 
‘which wo cam say that a person cam be "ith the church 
and against the state", etc., or that any non-political 
‘association can “commend the assent of ren" if, indeed, 
by assent we mean something capable of definite political 
interpretation. For the state-wil, no matter how partial 
it may be, is, on Mr Laski’s theory, the only group-will 
which can be politically reoognized. To be with the trade 
‘union and against the state can meas, therefore, no more 
than this, that when a person fds his economic intereet 
violated by the state (.. the government), he may manifest 
Iris protest by influencing his repremntatives to vote 
‘aginst many governmental measures; or he may vote 
‘aguinst the candidates pot forward by the party in power 
‘n the foture election ; or perbaps he may even resort to 
violent demonstration and strike. How this is to be 
regarded ag an improvement upon the existing political 
system is very dificult for us to see. On dhe other hand, 
‘we must remember that since the state is, according te 
Mr Laski, the sole potitical ongan, any partial interest which, 
desires to secure Promotion or protection mast natorally 
‘seek to identity its will with the statewill. Eventually, 
therefore, there are not “many organs of authority ” in 
society, but only one, namely, the state; and the state, 
being & partial institution, cam never possibly represent 
‘the interest of men as men, but merely affords the strategio 
sround upon which “a myriad wills contend with each other 
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foc the mastery of social forces”. This, in a word, ia the 
‘et result of Mr Laski’s polemic against the general wifl 
‘and of his endeavour to “ particularize "the siate, It is 
‘the clis-war idea coming back in strange disguise, 

‘Let ua now conchade by summarising our long discussion 
‘of the problem of the general will. First, we teed to show 
hhow Mr Cole, in his uncompromising criticism of the 
‘dealist theory, has sulsrepresented ite real meaning; and 
hhow, in over-emphasiang the authority of the actual will 
of the individual, our author involves himself in sote 
‘insurmountable Aificaltien, Secondly, we endeavoured to 
‘Uncover, although more or less incidentally, the true 
‘moaning and merits of the idealist theory. We found that 
although the conception of the general willis beset with 
Aificulties, the theory as & whole cannot be overthrown 
Dy the arguments of the ploralists. Thirdly, but not least 
{in importance, we have sought to demonstrate the inherent 
strength of the idealist position by bringing to light the 
final rapprochement of certain pluraliste to the theocy of 
‘the general will, particalaly ia the case of Dr Krabbe and 
Mr Cole. Tes not to be inferred, bowever, that all plaral- 
‘istic crticlome are futile, and hence thet the plavalista end 
exactly where they started. On the contrary, we are 
Prepared to awert that pluralism, in its insistence upon 
the fact of diversity and confict of social interests, upon 
‘the fact of the complexity of social orgenization, and upon 
the need, consequently, of direct and free expression of 
legitimste group-vilis, has saggested an important improve- 
‘ent in the notion of the general will {as popularly undec- 
stood) im the direction of concreteness. It hus wisely 
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‘emphasized & political trath which has cosstantly ewcaped 
the attention of many a writer in spite of the efors of 
Hegel and hia followers. 


(C) The Problem of Change and Stability in Political 
Organization 


Potiteal pluralism is not only a doctrine of mulipisity 
‘but of change. Plaralists like Mr Laski characterize their 
attitude ay being " constantly experimentalist"; and at 
‘emaplricisty they refuse to admit any finality in the continual 
‘Wax of the political process, Their theory, therefore, 

“does not try to work out with tedious elaboration, the 
respective spheres of state, ot group, or individual, It 
Jeaven that ta the test of the event. It predicts no cor 
tainty, becanse history... does mot repeat itself". 

‘This is the uncompromising Heracleitean logic of our 
‘Prevent political theorista. None, however, bas expreseod 
te more strongly than Dr Krabbe, the esinest Doteh jie 
“ Stabity oflaw "he say," is contradiction in trons 

‘In beginning our discussion we can do no better than to 
‘quota passage from Dean Pound's sgricant book, The 
Inlerpecation of Lagat Hidory. “Law, he says "ast 
‘be stable and yet it cannot stand still, Hence alll thinking 
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bout law hae struggled to reconcile the conticting demands 
of the need of stability and of the need of change... . 
i we seck principies, we must seek principles of change 20 
leas than peinciplas of stability. Accondingly, the chief 
‘problem ta which legal thinkers have addressed themselves 
Ihas been how to reconcile the idea of a fixed body of law, 
affording no scope for individual wilfolnes,* with ehe idea 
of change and growth and making of new lew ; how to unily 
the theory of law with the theory of making law and to 
‘unify the system of legal justice with the facts of admlnis- 
‘ration of justice by magistrates ".* The frst point which 
trikes ts here is Dean Pound's clear indication of the 
relation between the element of change and of stability in 
‘he legal process, which, to him, is no mere theory, but it 
intimately connected with the practical problem of legal 
‘administration. Jnnleed, there seems to be, we think, 
‘two distinct but inseparable stages of Law,? respectively 
hracterized by changeand fixity, Thus, in the frst place, 
‘there is the stage of law-making, representing & process of 
‘experimentation, edjustment, and “ negotiation (to use 
Mtr Laski's word), whereby new conditions are being brenght 
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fimo harmony with the general existing social onder, 
Obvicualy, these conditions, being new, cas admit of no 
solution based upon predetermined principles; and the 
law, being still as yet to be made, possesses no superior 
‘authority over the convictions and opinions of the indi 
‘vidual, which, ia fact, ae the trae source of the Jaw itll. 
It ishere, therefore, where the experimentalist logic of the 
Pluralisis becomes most consistent ; where individual 
‘opinion, Uf expressed with sufficient objectivity, deserves 
careful consideration ; and where, belore the actoal 
enactment of law is accomplished ay the result of social 
adjustment, no prediction ofthe legal oatcome can be made 
with any degree of cestainty. 

Following inseparably from this, however, there is « 
vecond stage of the legal process, the stage, namely, of 
enactment and administration, in which law emerges frora 
experimental uncertainty to definite authority. Here, 
indeed, in overcoming the disturbances caused by mmal- 
adjuatment, and in turing apparent conflicts into egul- 
‘brium through the social intelligence of men, society wees 
to have discovered, as it were, certain valid rules of the 
social game, which, upon sanctica and promulgttion, 
become unconditional commandments to all its members. 
A law, to be sure, may chance to be bad, and therefore fit 
to be repealed ; or it may outlive its goodness and justify 
new legislition. Remembering, however, Guat there is 
venlly an endless cycle. of law-making, enforcement, and 
‘remakiog—of adjstoent, eqaiibeiom, and readjastment 
—the repealing of old laws to meet new circumstances 
Indicates mendly the beginning of 2 siew phuse in the 
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sternal Jotistic eyele. So Jong a5 we admié the indie 
pensabiity of Saw, the pomibilty of bad tows cannot 
‘constitute a cogent argument against the upholding of 
legal xuthority in general. 

‘When the Jeg! proces is viewed in this light, it becomes 
at once clear that the pluralistic denial of legal stability 
points definitely to the path of error and ebstraction, Ta 
‘tt, ita not imposible diecty to eoatcovert Dr Krabbe's 
statement by insisting at law withont the element ot 
stability isa cootradiction in terms. For the sake of truth 
fur concreteness, we must agree with Dean Pound thatthe 
‘practical problem of legal administration is ax real as thet 
‘of legal experimentation, and that a law for “converi- 
nce”, an Me Lani recommends," ig no Wow at all, We do 
‘not intend to axsart that stability i the wole quality of law, 
Indeed, many monists themoelves even insist upon tbe sgni- 
‘cance ofthe element of contingency and change inthe poli- 
teal process* A theory such as that of Hagel may appear 
‘epubive to the pluraiss, yet it banat least one advantage 
‘over the pluralistic theory in this that it is not one sided. 
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‘With the question of legal stability thos explained, we 
may proceed to discus the larger question of social stability 
in the same light. Society, we agree with the plaralista, 
‘is a moving entity, ever evolving and ever growing. Tt is 
4am evolutionary process in which a desi of Darwinian 
struggle, as Mr Laski says, may be observed. But if politi- 
«al aociety isan evolution we must surely Sn conslidation 

well as confict, integration as well as diversity at every 
tage. In fact, if we take the ides of evolution seriously— 
the idea, namely, of the progreacon from indeinite, in- 
cohecent homogeneity ts definite, coherent beterogeneity— 
society appears to be a penistent striving toward unity, 
‘continuous overcoming of conflict and diversity.» For 
‘what is coniiict but co-operation yet un-achieved ? What 
{is multipiicity but a cobereace partly understood? And 
‘what can neverending social heterogeneity make ut a 
tunity of ever greater and richer content ? 

‘Tha principle of change, therefor, rightly understood, 
rot only explains the phenomena of diversity, but leads 
clearly to a principle of coherence, of concrete unity. A 
static moni i, from such a poict of view, inconceivable ; 
‘but « static pluratiam would be equally unmesning, The 
ioralists often triumphantly declare that soci confit 
is a fact and monion » lie Bot, without denying the 
anthentiity of this fact, which is true enough, may we not 
falely ati whether we should accept confit as Gaal and 
dwell in it without complaint ? If, i other words, unity 
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in never complete at aay given moment, ought we not to 
endeavour, for that very reason, to bring unity nearer to 
us? Pechaps we shall never reach complete unity. But 
even if unity is an ever-receding goal, our social prospect 
‘would become brighter by striving toward it than by 
remaining in state of pluralistic incoherence, 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE PIULOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF POLITICAL 
PLURALISM 
(ux study of political piraliom woukl be iacomplete if we 
neglected to examine in some detail the philSsophicel 
background upon which it soems to base itself, ie. the 
‘pragruatism of William James, to whom Mr Laski acknow= 
ledges « profoand intellectual indebtedness. We propose, 
therdore, to show in the following pages, frst, that while 
pragmatism takes its point of departure from a general 
criticlom of tbe traditional monistic philosophy—in par 
tiouler, of Realisra of the Hegelian and Noo-Fegelian type 
‘—rmuch of the appareat force of this criticism seems to 
depend apon a eusinterpretation of the idealist postion, 
and is therefore Ukely to miss its mari; secondly, that 
(ranting the attractiveness of the radical empiricist method, 
Asa way of looking at veality, itis dificult. if not altogether 
‘mpousble, to follow this pragmatic “lead ” consistently 
tnd ta arrive at the particular sort of reality which it veeks 
40 covienge; thirdly, that although pragmatism empbati- 
cally insists upon the fact of divesity and discontinuity 
‘in our experience, t not indrequently afirme the posiblity 
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of a unity which, when logically pusbod, would uttimately 
‘and inevitably carry us beyond the circumference of & 
“ phucliaic snivere "; femrhiy, thet bowever valvable 
‘od suggestive the pragmatic tendency may appear to the 
Aiberal political theatist,+ it cannot, in view of Sts many 
Eficultice, be accepted on the whole as a secure besis for « 
ew socialpoitical theory ; fly and lastly, that in spite 
‘of the fact that czrtain pluralist claim allegiance to James, 
‘and apart from x genecal sympathy in spirit, there Js no 
logical conection betwoen pragmatism and pluralism in 
keveral, so that a" phoalistic” theory of politice may 
consistently be built cpon some other philosophical postion, 
1k in needless to add that, being bere concerned with & 
‘special purpose, our criticiem of pragmatism is intended 
neither to be exhaustive nor final; and, with this in mind, 
‘we wish to solicit the tolerince of the reader if we in- 
Advertently do injustice to this vital trend of thougbt.* 








“The central pragmatic objection to the monistic oniversy 
ia that, being as albinchsive entity, it permits veither 
‘nudviduality nor fresdom (which, the pragmatist thinks, 
in pomible only when realities are independent and the 
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relations between them external) ; and, as an eterally 
complete ayetees, t precindes ell possibility of develap- 
ment, thus rendering our Walianachawing altogether barren 
‘and pessimistic. The monist demands unity; but when 
Ihe integrates everything at the expense of diversity, be 
acquires a “sti unity that spells abstraction, He 
‘wishes to play safe by making the world now and eternally 
complete ; but in thus playing safe, he plays into the hands 
‘of an absolute which is oppressive if it can be real 

“Tha case of pragmatiam versxs idealism would be per~ 
manently settled, that is, i favor of pragmatism, if ideal 
{sts In genecal really recognized wich « lock universe 43 
‘the coateat of their thought. The fact, however, is that 
respectable idealists not only disdain sack a woods 
conception of realty, but themselves would be quite 
willing to Tine up with the pragmatists to wage a united 
warfare aguinst their common enemy, the philosophy of 
atntraction.* The pragmatic charge aguinst idealism, 
therefore, soems to be a false charge—doubly regrettable 
‘it 4 brought againgt a possible ally and friend." 

In the fint place, we may answer the pragmatist by 
showing that while idealists insist upon the allincinsiva 
sharacter of the world, they do not thereby merge atl 
distioctions and individuality into this unity, but dwell, 
0 the contrary, rather emphatically upon the significance 
of finite entities in and through which only infnitude can be 
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comprebended, The views of Dr Bostnquet ve fairly 
represcatative and particalerly interesting in this cone: 
ton because they have been dicectly attacked by eome 
phatalists, Far from asserting the abstract character of 
vworldunity, he declares that “it takes all sorts to mike 
world" The concrete universal, in other words, 
represents & unity derived from ¢ connection within par- 
‘cular, and this unity can be alljciaive only by virtue 
of its uncaserved recoguition of every element of diversity 
Which {€ must transform but does not annihilate” It 
needs to be poisted out, however, that, for Dr Bosanquet 
as for many other idealists, the true problem of philosophy 
‘snot wo much to dixcover whether the worl! is substantially 
‘one or many as to understand the varigsted experience that 
‘obtains withis it in ite ever-growing richness. idealists 
ever worry over the question whether the world ix an 
indefinitely-shaped rubber ball with the pragmatially 
Aesirable qualities of plisbility and incompleteness, oF 
‘whether it is made of a solid mass of some sift robetance 
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that falls the specications of « block universe. What 
‘ally intereste them i, rather the intereletionahip within 
‘experience whereby reality becomes transparent to thovght 
and the values and meanings ofthe things we encounter ia 
our mental and physical Life present themicivet in a 
coherent order. Nor, indeed, are they discouraged by the 
fact that unity and coberence ia never at any given moment 
sctually complete, and Dat rumen knowledge being 
Fimited, there are always koowable thing unknown, For 
0 tong ag all thinking is not foil, Ube world, no matter 
ow divergent its contest, is ultimately accesible to 
soherent understanding ; and granting that the true unity 
of the world consists in the intimacy and intelligibility of 
the relations between its membert—a fact which science 
‘as well a8 philosophy cam bear out—the idealists need not 
resort to any block aniverse in which everything is in- 
Aegrated “"durcheinender ".* as James says, in order to 
sophold thelr moniate thesis. 

‘That the idealists do not insist upo an “ eternally 
complete "* world in which all possiblity of improvement 
and growth is precluded is exsily seen. Tn accepting 
completenesa as a conception of teleology in terms of a 
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coherent system of valve-reations* all improvement and 
progres is for the Wdeatite simply an efiort to bring the 
‘actual order of things nearer to the ideal order of perfection, 
namely, by the progressive determination of some items of 
‘the valzeayster that areas yet impliit, and by the fife 
sent of those which have already bees definitely deter 
mined. Far from denying the possibility of progres, 
thes, the ideallte are compelled by their own thought te 
recognize it; and, in fact, thelr conception of the world 
‘would Jove much of ite meaning if ceality were not grasped 
4651 continuous process of development, incomplete as itis 
aM ony piven moment. On the other bund, the idetlints 
‘maintain that while realty ia development, it is not on 
‘lmieas tychism, a coum alirtum so dear to the “ happy 
(o-cky sort of anaschistic creature." The idealitts do 
Damage oe 92968. CE Coven, Phi Rane Ot 
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not wish to play foo safe; they are willinglenough to take 
‘certain amount of ressosable isk. Bupwhat they desire 
emphatically to maintain is that wecannot speak of 
amelioration or progress, a3 the pragmlist doce, unless we 
speak of it Sn terms of a determiaayy teleology ; that is, 
unkss we have an objertive stardind of value which 
transcende the subjective parpoxe eany mere change. To 
speak of progress without much an pboolute reference is ke 
sauntering back and forth on Mair Street and thinking that 
ove ia getting somewhere. Inited, development without 
tor eternal syatem of valves is contradiction im terms, 
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‘When the desist postion is thus understood, it aust 
bbe obvioas that he pragmatic protest against a Dick 
‘tniverte can hardly be regarded as a fair criticism of ideal- 
fm, We donot help wid to asrume the pretetins task 
of vindicating ths pBlosophy : for the sake of feirness tn 
angumen and accuracy of thought, Bowerer, We have at 
eaat the right to pola ut that theres more than one sort 
of comprehensible unity, of Watewcheveng, And it 
‘ragmatiam objects (righty, of cour) to one sot, i xiust 
‘ot be tow basty ia its ietory without meeting all 
angenents a favor of soci other kind, A boek universe 
‘may be realy execrebie, but this ie no proof that a concrete 
universe i worse thas « multe 


uy 


Pausing aow to one second point, \we wis to demonstrat 
‘hat if the fundamectal praises of \radicalerapiccsm art 
Accepted as valid, iis vey dificult tf aviv through these 
promises at the particalar wort of relbity which it desires 
10 grap, «realty, we understand, whitch occupies & mide 
(round between the block univene of <bstract monfen and 
‘the atomistic word of plazalisticeealissg To be brie, we 
‘ill summarize our dissuuions in the Wallowing onder 
1 
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(2) Let us begin with the pragmatic criterion of truth 
‘that an idea Is true if it possess some subsequent utility 
‘Now admitting the eficacy of such a test in the case of 
certain ideas, perhaps a very large number of them, itis 
sill to be questioned whether it holds good forall ideas and 
judgments which do not ostensibly possess any practical 
contant. Ta fact, we may point out a genvine dificulty 
‘of determining truth by its subsequent uiiity : if an idea is 
“made true by muccessive events which, as James s2y% 
are innumerable particular terms in experience soperseding 
cach other,* it would appear indisputable that when an 
Idea fs, it is not yet tue, and whes the opportunity of 
‘vecfcation comes, it has already ceased to be an idea.” 
‘Tha reat igiculty here, we think, seems to lie in the 
cepirieal method of dissecting experience into discon- 
tinuous fragments, into a futare that absolutely forgets 
ite past,* thus rendering the application of the pragmatic 
‘riterion theoretically inconsistent. On the other band, 
we should not overlook the fact that there are some ideas 
which, though under circumstances unverifiable and hence 
ragmatically untrue, cannot be property sad to bo fale, 
‘To taka a trivial lustration, let as suppose that certain 
Mr Harry Jones had visited Ithaca on January 1, 1926, and 
that his presence there had been eo secretly guarded as 
to be knows oaly to himself and a certain Mr Jobn Sith. 
On the meat day Mr Jones left Ithaca, and died in some 
‘ther place on January 3. Now suppose Mr Smith makes 
1 statement on January 4, for no practical purpose, that 
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Ur Jones was io heen oo January 1, 1906. Is that 
statement 2 truth? Apparently not, according to the 
stzict pragmatic test, since Me Jones being dead, it not only 
cannot be “made troe” by some subsequent event, but 
even the bare ponibilty of its factual verifcation lt 
excluded, On the other hacd, however, it is quite sare 
‘that Mr Seth would deeply and rightfully resent being 
called a linr for having made the unverifable statement, 
ven though it has no practica! consequence whatever? 
{2} Jamen points out that since we actually find many 
‘scontinuities in our experience, the hypotbeals of « block 
‘universe in which everything is integrated through and 
rough into one single systems is totally untenable.* Here 
‘agsin, however, we rust be on our guard and not let James's 
Dellliant logic inveigle us into irelevast conclusions. For 
‘Gaanting that the lest bit of discontionity destroys com 
plete monism, itis always to be remembered that & distine- 
‘tion must be made between a caal break and e merely 
‘apparent disconnection, and tbat, coosequently, while 
finiteness of uma knowledge prevents the world from 
being “ hnown as one systematic while”,* there is no 
suficient pragmatic warrant for assarting thet the world, 
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con that account, is noi, and cannot be, such & whole.t 
‘Thus, n order to preclude the possibility ofa unitary world, 
we must not only insist upon some factually unorgualzed 
diversities, but chow that these diversting are, in the last 
analysis, recalcitrant to organization. It would be safe to 
assert, however, that, in the concrete world of experience, 
‘we never encounter a fact or event that is really end 
‘ultimately discontinuous—a fact, that Is to cay, pomesing 
‘no intelligible meaning in terms of other facts or experienca 
4n general, and refractory to every effort of assimilation. 
For take any apparently disconnected expecience-fragment 
and try to make sure that it has no mlation with general 
experience, At once « host of relations woud spring up— 
Ukeness, unlikeness, ctuse and eflect, porpose, relevancy, 
te.—vo that the fregment, losing its primitive atrangencss 
nd unfacilaity, directly brings stself into am intimate 
relationship with our experience-aystem In this light, 
‘then, even the instances of reveries and day-dreams which 
James cites to support his thesis are realy not pluralistic 
‘uperience-entities, as they are ouppoted to be, but, in #0 
far as they possess some intelligible meaning, actually 
cohere with the world of concrete facts, pom which they 
fre intimately dependest, For, in the fist place, I can 
construct und enjoy my present delightful day-dream only 
Decause I have a whole system of actual experience at my 
disposal, from which my imaginary reconstruction is 
drewa, Indeed, the particular sort of dream T may have 
depends pon the particular sort of actual experience I 
‘men wera to reaps is nieton: id. 26, 
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ready pomess; and the imeginary, in this sense, is 
refection of the real. 1 may discover, in the second place, 
the ressaus forthe present appesrence of such a day-dream, 
‘ng. diasatisfaction with my modest means Jeads me into & 
ream of fabulous wealth. Or, thicdly, I may xeprove 
‘mysel for indulging in sch ide fancies, knowing that they 
‘re practically useless and even dangerous. In these and 
some other ways, therefore, our imaginary constructions 
not ooly fall short of the atrletiy pluralistic seal of real 
incoherence, but, on the contrary, are thoroughly continu 
us with our matter-of-fact, experience 

Fartheemore, just forthe sake of argument, we sity even 
trent, with Jasses, that day-dreams are realy incoherent 
tnter se, “wholly out of definite relation with the similar 
content of any one else's mind, and that, therefor, they 
Teproment some absolutely plorakatic ntti. But if we 
apply the customary pragmatic text that thinge are true 
in wo far as they are realized in subsequent events, itis 
evident that dey-decame, being actually unreslicable, 
possess neither trath nor reality, and that their existence 
does not tuake any praganatic difference. Why should wo, 
then, as pragmatists, take our clue to the nature of a real 
‘world from these entities or ideas which are themselves 
areal? Why should we, in other words, imagine some 
pluralistic creations, iower grades of universe, 10 we 
James‘s own terminology,*in oxées to establish x pluralistic 
Ihypothedia, when we bave at hand a living, actual, and, 
presamably, high-grade world “i which exch event finds 
Ms date and place ” to deal with ? 

*Pramcton 205. sPrauaton, > A 
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(3) To do justice to our philosopher, however, we soust 
emphasize the feet that James does not deny the necessity 
of come unity inexperience, ut enly of a singe all-inclusive 
nity which he has stigmatized as » block universe. We 
can do no better then to quote his own words : With her 
[pragmatian] criterion of the prectictl difference that 
‘theories make", he says, “we see that she cust equally 
we absolate monism and absolute pluralism. The 
world 3s one just 90 far as its parts hang together by any 
definite connexion. It is many just go far a8 any definite 
connexion fal, to obtain”? But since "there are 
‘inmumersble linda of connexion that special things have 
‘With other special things ".* no integration, no ayscern im 
the world can ever absorb all individual beings—each of 
‘which, indeed, may fgure in many diferent sywtems at the 
same time, This, then, is James's aketch of the phuratistic 
universe, the only world ix which freedom can be found, 
‘The real motive behind James's vehement protest aguinst 
‘the " block aniverse, we surmise, is not 90 much logioal 
‘or metaphysical aa ethical; for be seems to intimate 
elsewhere that so far as more logical consistency is con- 
cemed, the abuilutist dition de lest of realty would be 
the most complete, To mect James on his own ground, 
‘then, we mst not merely try to convince bim thet 0 
Phucalistic universe is logically bad, but ethically and 
practically no better than a monistic workd. As pragiat- 
ats, we taust ask, what practical ditlrence does it make, 
from the standpoint of the individual, whether be Hives io 
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‘4 world in which there are many partial unities or in one 
‘which representa the complete unity of all ? 

‘Nove, we should answer, i spite of James's indstence 
upon the fact that since there are more than ave sort of 
relationships among individuals, they are saved from being 
merged into any oxo unity. For the ceal point at issua. 
Ihere is, from the Viewpoint of the individual, not how 
ntensioe any given unity that actually envelope him is, but 
whethar that unity represents a necessary relationship from 
‘which he cannot freely expe. To illustrate: if Tam a 
slave to 8 master, it makes no practical difference whatever, 
10 far as my relation to hima is concerned, whethes he be the 
master of all mes on exrth or enjoy lordship over only one 
enon. Waiving the question of ethical rightness, there: 
fore, and assuming that the master-slave reaton i « 
neceatary 008 (0g. if we accept the position of Aristotle, 
which is by 10 means tenable), J cust regard myself as in 
real bondage v0 loog as T cannot escape that relauen : 
‘to say thot I am lees of a slave because my master’s power 
oes not completely dominate the world would be practi- 
cally meaningless. In this light, it io clear that, in order 
to destroy the hypothesis of a unitary world as one undit 
for freedom, pluralistic pragmatisin should deny not only 
4 unity which is all-inctosve, but any sort of unity which 
suggests the least trace of necessary relation among the 
Individuals whom it binds, 2t must prove in other words, 
nat roerly that « variety of social relatons axle, but that 
all relations being Joose or “extersal”, (dividuals are 
‘partectly free to choose to enter or withdraw front any of 
‘them, 
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‘This, however, cannot be done if we pey due respect to 
‘out concrete social experience. not to speak of the things 
that are under the ison laws of causality and physical 
sequences. For, are there vot such relations as family 
obligntions, religions affiliations, ecocomic duties in the 
larger sense, and, above al state-membership, which are 
inherently oecessary and beyoad the free choice of the 
individual ? Can, in other words, « normal, responsible 
person definitely renounce his social and ethical relations 
without doing violence to his own nature end bringing 
serious harm to society at large ? Tn fact, if we understand 
‘omen correctly, he would be the lat person to deny this; 
for he aven goes oo far as to assert that no individual part 
of the universe can fnaly escape the definite network of 
Actual relations, each of which, though partial in its extent, 
is real in its force. Wherever, therefore, we discover & 
"Title hangingstogether ”, wherever we encounter & little 
world of “ conjunctive relations”, there we fave, from the 
standpoint of the individual. contained im thet world, « 
perfectly stig block universe, which ruthlessly integrates 
all things within it to form e unity. Nor, indeed, can there 
‘be any happy-go-lucky sort of liberty for the individuals 
who happen not to belong to that particular universe. 
1 Hosa acts”, Yeon may "aw ay eying tn weld are 
‘asd oreia dedi yiematec wae, We fant clea yo emis, 
tne pyran, tho par of Which ob taste ncaces ak 
‘ropase Chaat witha ds eaten te aca cenit + 
‘From tis" rvtouaic” pot of ew, acters, Go pagent vale of 
Abe wos aly tet ten tein etre ey ad praca 
ok Soe ary nar sovlig ed cree sone hee wy a 
Sepepaad agen eh ihe and terepen waa ry nt oo ftedank 
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Becanse,,a1 James shows, being inevitably and perhaps 
unfortunately caught somewhere in the vast network of 
‘mialt-reletions, they must be compelled patiently to sufer 
botve stiff block universe of their own. And, finally, pity 
is due to the person who figuces in many different systems, 
holds various offices, and belongs to several clubs for 
‘he is one who must bear the Atlantean burden of a plurality 
of block universes. 

) A good deal of the atteactivesesn of pragmatisn ia 
undoubtedly due to the pecuMarly liberal and progresive 
teraper in which it ls uttered, « temper which can be n0 
Detter described than by the word“ meliorism”, Our 
‘world, 50 Janes more Duan once tel us, is unfinished, 
Plastic, and hence responsive to the dightest touch of 
Jhuman ands at improvement. Reality is infinitely 
malleable ; it may by fashioned in whatever hope men 
‘happen to denice. No sensible person, indeed, would 
eay that progress is not only itself desirable, but consti- 
(tes an essential aspect of realty. A legitimate question, 
however, may be raised: sotepting the radical expi 
‘riteion of truth and valve, can we fzally come to any 
Intelgible notion of progress at all? Denying, in other 
‘words, the pomibility of a defintely conceived world-ldeal 
‘towaed which we strive, a determinate idea, mamely, of what 
1 idler woeld ia oF ought to be, and relying, as the prag- 
Iatist does, soldy upon the guidance of circumstantial 
ufility, can we actually eflect any improvement in the 
‘world, since we bave thus denied the existence of an 
objective standard by which all progres is to be méaisared ? 

2 Pragmaton, B nie, 1h. 
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‘The metaphor of reaitty as dlp of adventure ga beautiful 
cone and not without real significance? But inasrwch a6 
the real attractiveness of any adventure lies in its promise 
of x treasure island attainable throogh such hardship and 
anger, no person evidently would be willing to sacrifice 
dhs time and risk his life in some aimless drifting, n'a ship 
full of holes und Toose joints, with plot who neither knows 
its destination noe-cates to know it. In the annals of 
Adventore, pechapa thece is mace which surpasses the 
American voyage of Columbus in romance and historical 
consequence. But could Columbus have made the dit- 
covery had he not had some firm belief that the earth was 
round, and that by following u definite direction, a certain 
piece of land was to be reached (even though what be 
eventually discovered was not exactly what he had ex- 
pected) ? Sappose be had gone to Queen Tuabella and 
maid : 1.do not know saything about the sbape of the earth, 
‘which may be round, fat, or indefinitely shaped ; nor do T 
hhave any idea of where T intend to go: 1 sball not even 
bring with me a compass or a map of the seas, because my 
trip being an adventure, I shal leave everything untixed 5 
‘& to my competence a8 a sailor, well, that will be amply 
proved by my ability to keep the skip always sailing, by my 
Ability to meet the practical situations of the winds and 
‘waters and, finally, as to the soundness of my voyage: 
‘dea, let ws defer its consideration and leave it to the test of 
srobeeqQential event: that ig if Tetum with new lend, my 
idea will have worked and hence will be true but fT never 
ebm or fil to discover land, call it a, if you plaase, but 
 Pragmetin. 7457. 
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de prepared ts send forth another adventure-ship—mappose, 
wwe say, Columbus bad presented his case to the Queen in 
‘och » pragmatic feshion, would she have deemed it wise 
{o grant him a command? or ought she to have done it 74 

‘Thece is, however, a moce serious dificaity which prag- 
‘matic maliorinm mast attempt to answer, a dificulty which 
it shares in common with all theories that deny the possi- 
Dikity of some objective, fixed criterion of valve and insist 
‘upon the all-suficiency of subjective purposes and opiniama 
Forif, on the one hand, we can shape our world in whatever 
‘vay we bappen to lke, and, on the other hand, there exists 
10 universal standard to which our private judgments may 
be referred for correction,* the “ better” world which we 
thus create wonld simply be & world shaped according to 
the preference of those who possess suficient power or 
inflvence wo to uhape it; and admitting that private ideals 
‘of progress widely diverge, the plasticity of the universe 
‘would simply increase tbe chance of majerity-yranny of 
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the domlnation af contingent force? Pragmatism, there 
lose, appears to be « sort of cosmic repoblicanism, an effort 
to extend the libertarian idea of “ self-government ” from 
the realm of political organization into that of metaphysics ; 
it is, wo to speak, a declaration of independence of the 
prugmatic-homanist spisit agaihet all reality, claiming for 
men the natura! right to take the government of the nl- 
Werte inta their own hands. The Absolute-Bastille shat- 
tered; the allabsorbing monarchieal God dethroned 
Uberty for oll; Year One of the Universe-Republic 
Inauguration of the comic Reign of Tertor, with Profewor 
James in the role of the prophetic Rousseau and Mr Laski 
as the irresistible Danton, . . . After all, a lootely con 
nected, iocomplate world piay not be too uncongenial a 
phice for most of us, But we shonld, indeed, wisely un 
for our lives i somebody 100 conscientiously tried to 
“ imaprove ” it for ua. 

Progwantism, in this ight, may be regarded as by far the 
most audacious piece of anthropomorphism ever attempted 
in modern philosophy. Acthropemorphisn is perhaps 
harmless enough, if man is « little more responsible and a 
little less whirasical than the “happy-go-lucky sort of 
emarchistic creature that the pragmatist Would Uke to be. 
But much as man is, he could easily over-indulge in hin 

divinely creative functions” and play diabolical bavoe 
‘with the noue-too-rigid universe or else set off full charge 
of his radical empiricist dynamite and blow it to innamer- 
bie pleces, however good his intention may be. For: 
‘unetely, however, the world is not so fragile as the pray 

" Seton previous dicots ofthe ata wi, above 7p. 187-20. 
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matictychist sometimes thinks. In fact, James himself 
‘haa more than once indicated the ewentially infaxibis 
character of the tniverse, so inflexible that even the happy 
anarchist fellow must ether obey its rales of the game or 
‘be vanquished. The wosid, alter al, is not infinitely 
malleable: man is not the measure of all things, nor can 
the make or unmake everything. We count the stary, wo 
‘Uken thelr general shape to an animal and same them the 
“Great Beas; we thus add truth to reality. But 
counting or no counting, the seven stars have always been. 
seven, and “ whether anyone had ever noted the fact or not, 
the dim resemblance to © lang-tailed (or Yong-necked 7) 
imal was always truly there ".* 





Pragmatism, as we have already vtated, aims to strike a 
‘miiddle course between absolute monism and abgolute 
pluralism ; for this reason, it recognizes not only the exist- 
ence of some sort of unity is the universe but asserts certain, 
propositions which, though significant in themeclves, are 
‘out of harmony with its general empicicist position. These 
‘we chall examine one by one ; and in each case we shall try 
to ascertain whether this pragmatic eflert at reconciliation 
does not inadvertently lead James to make some undue 
concessions to the idealists, 
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(2) The first indication of the softening-down of the 
“ tougheminded ” puraliem of James comes to light when 
fhe admits, on pragmatic grounds, that the hypothesis of 
the absolute is “very precious ” as a legitimate holiday 
taking attitude in the individual's moral life! For no 
matter how repugnant the absolute appeara to James,” 
fand no matter how dangerous a hypothesis it may really 
be, #0 far as it work with some individuals, whether they 
bbe Healsts or ordinary “tendereminded “ pertons, it is 
not only to thet extent pragmaticaly valid for them, but 
actually @ pragmatic truth, which cannot be rejected 
without at the same time dishononting the pragmatic test 
Stoel 

‘The important thing to note hese, however, ip that 
James's reason for rejecting the premise of the absolute ix 
hot that it does not represent a good enough pragmatic 
Principle or truth, but that it " clashes” with bis otber 
‘truths which are dear to him. Afterall, being « philosopher 
‘45 well as & pure pragmatist,” James cannot help professing 
4 steady interest in theoretical consistency" in feeling 
‘that what he now thinks goes with what he thinks on other 
‘ccasiona".* But if the criterion of consistency is moce 
ultimate than that of “ expediency" or workability ", 
fas Jomes's attitude toward the absolute shows, we may 
righy doubt that our philosopher here remains cam- 
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Pletely on pragmatic grounds, or, itdesd, ls at a safe 
distance from the moch-abborret rationalist with bis logle 
of nan-contradiction and “coherence theory” of truth. 
“The pragmatic test of truth, in fect, acems aften to have 
‘miaconstrued both by its proponents and by its antagonists 
even James himsel! ia not always clear his statement. 
“Te true”, he says, is only the expedient in the way of 
thinking" At Sree ‘sight we may be tempted 90 think 
hat this is James's complete efron of truth and that, 
cordingly, expediency itsell constitates the rea erterion 
of verity, A closer inspection, however, reveals the fact 
‘that James hus added « qualitying clause to this definition, 
““Expedient ", be adds, “in almost any fashion ; and 
‘expedient in the long ron and on the whole of course”, 
‘Wo may at once raise the question whether a criterion that 
nay be interpeetated “in almost any fashion ” ean afford 
realy effective crtecoa at all, expecially when we adit 
that " what meets expediently all che experiences in sight 
‘won't necessarily meet all further experiences. equally 
satisfactory". Jumes's meaning here seems to be: that 
To be trua is not mecely to be prevently expedient, but to 
‘be compatibia with the “collectivity of experience’s 
demands, nothing being omitted”. For, as James 
indicate, nothing can be relly expedient ules Se hangs 
together with our organized experience, viewed as a satis 
factory ” or harmonious system, from which all disturbing 
contradictions are removed. On the other hand, as our 
experience always boils over, as James mays, “making 
‘us correct our present fora:Ias”™ and beliefs vo that what 
2 Prnpmtin, path. Penna, 768. 
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appeaes true to os now may Inter become untrue, “ ex- 
pediency” evidently cannot mean mee “relevancy to 
situation", but consistency with the entire experience: 
situation created and grasped through the progressive 
systematization of our {ideas and priscipies* The test 
of truth, in other words, is simply mare frat 

(2) The frequent charge ogsiast the pragmatist that he 
‘finea hin eyes solely upon practical matters, ches leaving 
all theocetlca? interest out of account, ls admittedly falae 
fund hence cightly resented by James. While James, 
however, as effectively answered bis critics by recognizing 
the importance of theoretical truths in the pragmatic world, 
be has not proved to us in any clear way that this recog 
nition will not seriously impair Dis rodicat empiricist 
Position which, as he declares, never admits into its con 
struction any element that i& not direclly expecienced.t 
Evidently, the frat digiculty which awggests itself here is 
how to justify the many “‘unveriGable hypotheses” in 
the physical sciences, which, though essentially usefut, 
‘cannot, by the nature of the case, be dizectly experienced. 
To avold this predicament, James urges that "x (rae idea. 
‘now means not only one that prepares ue for an actual 
perception. Tt meane also one that might prepare us for & 
meriy possible perception, or one that, if spoken, would 
suggest actual pecception which the speaker cannot share”.* 
All this is true enough. If, however, in the interest of 
‘theoretical truths we are willing to replace direct perception. 
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‘by merely pombe perception, forego the demand for the 
"eask value” of ideas, and remain sttisfed with & 

credit system ” of truth. itis very hand to see how our 
radical empiricist {s more empirical than the rationalist, 
Rvidently, James seems to have again departed from 
his pragmatic position and fallen back upon the caherence 
heary of truth, admitting, 38 be does, that any percep 
‘ually unverifiable truth, eg, the existence of Jullua 
Cmar, or of antadavias monster, i“ guacanteod by ite 
coherence with everything that is present", which Itter 
im turn is guaranteed by its coherence with onr future 
experience.’ In this way, then, our experience is “ pro- 
restively organized to meet thought’ deat of a complete 
‘whole, with its members inter-connected according to a 
determinate principle”.* If this is the logical outcome 
of radical empiricism, perhaps even the most rigorous 
rationalist would be willing to give it favourable 
consideration. 

(3) That James tends to modily his radical empiricist 
position by indirertly and perhaps unconsciously admitting 
ome of the most important rationalist peincpies is not 
‘only shown in his appea! to the coberence theory of truth, 
as we have above indicated; it's alo apparent from the 
definite emphasis which he places opon the rigid and 
corcive character of realty: a fact which does not 
Iarmonite with his avowed tychiam aod coeliorism, 
‘Rejecting (ghtly, of course) the " copy "theory of truth, 
‘which he attributes to the cationalist without the latter's 
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consent, James proceeds to demonstrate that we are not 
at all free to “ make” truth atcording to our whims or 
to play fast and loose with our ideas without due regard 
to their objective references. Indeed, if we wish to avoid 
endless contradictions and frustrations.! we must scrupo- 
lously keep our principles and experienceormulas in perfect 
‘agreement with realities, whether by realities we mean 
sensible facts, mental relations, ox the whole system of 
‘temhs which we already posse.’ The test of truth, 
therefore, 1s not only coherence but objective necessity. 
‘The " divinely creative function " of mem is reduced in this 
‘way to something like the discovery, the bringing into 
‘explicit articulation, of implicit but necessary and eternally 
‘txstiog tratha, sch as mathematical relations and certain 
‘basic Inwsin the physical realm. Even, indeed, the working 
hypotheses of the various sciences, acknowledged to be 
hypothetical es they are, cam be rogurded as man-made only 
iba secondary sense which the rationalist would be willing 
to grant, For surely the valigity or truth of the ether or 
of the atomic hypothesis dows not consist in the fact that 
‘man has the power freely to regard reality ar if made of 
ther of atoms in consequence of some urgent scienti 
need,* but rather in the fact that these particular os if 
interpretations of realty cohere barmosioosly with other 
‘interpretations and facts which have already been objecti- 
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fied into a eystem. It a tne that without the eyatheti: 
sctivity of the sientiée mind, neither kypotheses nor laws 
vill ever be Anoww at truths; on the other hand, such 
‘nthe can be made, precisely becaae we understind and 
obey the coertive decrees of the various reaity-onders a0 
carry theee decres out flthfully and in the moet consistent 
fashion.* Verification, therefore, it we understand Jame’s 
implied meaning correctly, merely convinces vs that on 
‘ruthrmaking is io the right direction ; it does not create 
truths out of nothing, sil les does it create the realities 
and eelations wpon which they are founded. 

(4) His conversion to Fechoerian panpeychisin caused 
James to make some important changes in bis exter 
views conceming the ubselstet; not only does he Gually 
sudmit the pousbility of the hypothesis of an abvolute but 
Ire recommends the confivence of finite selves in a vast 
conscious streim ts a most ecceptable metaphysical 
wmption* He believes, of course, that his pluralistic 
position is by no means vitiated by this thought, especially 
‘when be emphasioa the fact that no matter how vast thit 
‘paychic absolate may becoese 0 ong asit does not embrace 
ai cality and has its own Other, #0 long as it retains the 
character of finiteness and limitation, it leaves the universe 
saficiently Toor to allow plenty of room for individal 
ftreedom and independence The pluralistic wniverss, 
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‘therefore, fmally appears in James's thought as a con- 
sregntion of paychic macrocosms, among which fs the God 
in whom all human souls merge. 

‘Waiving many apparent objections which may be raised 
feom some point of view different from that of James, we 
may here aguin suggest a legitimate pragmatic question ; 
what diflerence does it make to individual seives whether 
the larger self enveloping them represents the complete 
totality of all reality or whetbee itis itael{ merely a finite 
‘individual among others? The real contradiction which 
_Jaeaes finds in the abvolutistic hypothesis, ax we have teen, 
is that by including everything in God we inclode jm hm 
‘ah all evils, which are surely unworthy of hig divine 
nature.t Let us grant that this is a real pragmatic con 
Mderation, Since, however, James insists with Fechner 
that " every bit of us at every monient is part or parcel of & 
‘wider ef," the God that does net include all reality must 
at least include all of man's spiitual lile—excepting, 
‘presumably, its evil sides, From the standpoint of the 
finite individaal, therefore, to be merged ts God is 03 
aatural as it is inevitable ; and, coasequantly, although 
God may be finite with respect to his own “ enviranment ", 
hho in getminely albinchusive with respect to cach and 
everyone of is. His relation to us, ix short, being thus 
ecenaary and allembracing, is precisely the block universe 
tort of relation which James so deeply resents, Moreover, 
the Godpart of the unlverse being evidently the only part 
of reality which we Luman beings can know and get in 
touch witb, we cannot hope to get outside of God {even if 
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‘we conld) without banishing ourselves nto a no mtn’ land 
somewhere ix the vast, unmapped jungle-ouiverse, oF 
‘pethaps falling into the grip of the devil, who, though a 
pluralistic entity and hence not inchaded in God, is sufi- 
Giently conversant with human watore to bid ws a geim 
welcome. Thus, without minimizing the moral value of 
individual choice and responsibility in the matter of 
salvation, it is dificult to see what pragmatic advantage 
in offered to men hry James's phuralistic conception of God 
and the universe? 

‘This same pragmatic question may be urged in still 
nother way, James maintains that “we are indood 
internat farts of God and not external creations, om any 
possible reading of the panpsychic syrtem. Yet because 
God is not the absolute, but is himself a part whea the 
system is conceived pluralistcally, his functions can be 
taken as not wholly dissimilar to those of the other smallet 
parte—as similar to our functions consequently ".* Such 
‘line of argument, to say the least, is pragmatically abstract 
‘and uumesning. Without telling us definitely what God's 
Sanctions are, James cooclades that bveamse God is lnnited 
like other finite beings, therefore his functions are similar 
40 those of men; Decause, in other werds, both God and 
sen are parte of a wider realty, therefore they have the 
fame tort of functions to perform. But bow, we ask, can 
‘the mare fact of being partial and fmite constitute a ground 
or sisilaity im functions, granting that the entities in 
question are on the same realixy-level 2 Forthermore, 
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since God sod men are finite in two entirely different 
sensea—for God's fnitude consists in & part-whole relation 
Detmeen him and the total universe, while men are internal 
parts” of God and bence siand in a part-whole relation to 
‘him-—how can God have the sume kind of functions ox we, 
unless, indeed, we abolish our first hypotheds that God 
Inclades human beings and offers them peace cad con 
solation, whether in the form af “ mind-cure "! or some 
‘other sort of spiritual communion, and easert that we can 
reciprocally inclade God in our being, thus beooming gods 
oursetves ? 

‘The real diGiculty with James, then, appears to be that 
he recognizes the value of some Kind of an absolute, but 
Aectinen to admit certain qualities which traditionally 
rertain toit, eg, alincivsiveness, Perhaps it ia trae that 
‘mre inclusiveness does not constitute the moral beauty of 
God ; for we can easily imagine an infinite devil with the 
overwhelming attributes of omnipotence, omaiscience, and 
‘omnipresence, ‘The question, however, still remains, 
‘whether in interpreting God's mature according to 8 concrete 
system of moral values, we can deny him an inclusiveness 
‘and spicitual power in terms of this very aystems. James 
‘hina probably would agree with us that we cannot deny 
thin this; in fact, if we recognize God as the prime soures 
of all spiritual values and the final destination of al] haan 
oul, we must necessarily regard him as all-powerful end 
‘{aclusive—that is, with respect to us buman selves, 
1 thin ia wo, why should wo, as pragmadsts, worry over 
‘ke question whether God ioetodes algo the non-human 

+ Preis Caters, 25 
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‘part of realty, granting that we can know such reality ? 
‘What diference does it sake, if God does not include it? 
‘And, finaly, if the proposition that God does sot include 
‘ll reality’ makes no practical difference, does it not, 
sooording to the pragmatic test, lack the essential mark 
of a Guth? In his attempt to establish a plurdistie 
‘universe, we fear, James has made the mistake of proving 
00 much, 


v 


From our dixanions above, it must have become 
suiciently clear at with its many theoretical ification 
‘ragmatisa or radical empircim is il-Sted to be the bacia 
‘of «new social philbsopy, particularly whea we recall the 
‘dangers which inbere in the pragmatic insistence upon 
loose relations and tychistie meorism, The spirit of 
freedom and initiative is admirable, bot it should always 
be borme in mind that freedom as such affords 10 sef- 
tsiticism, and, when misused, easily degecerttes into 
anarchian and ierespocsibity. Even the demand for 
self-government, fetish of the democratic age, is not 
{stifled by James's vigorous pragmatic humanistic philo- 
sophising ; on the contrary, its extension into the meta. 
Physical realm only helps us to see some of ity serious 
perils the more cleacly in their magnified form—the peril 
smamely, ofthe tyranny of contingent force 

To do justicn to James, however, we must carefully 
Aisingulsh Jamen the phidosopher from James the prag- 
matt, James the constructive thinker from James the 
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nnurgent ageinst philosophical tradition. For it is only 
in the latter capacity that James indulges in the ebuse of 
rmonism, an act which he later ata cel moment seems to 
repent, The pluralistic universe, after all, is not 20 
pluralistic as Janes or his followers at Sst may think; in 
act, in the eyes of an impartial bystander, it has many 
quilities of a monistic wor'd s0 temperamentally disiked 
by James, Perhaps the eltuation is that Jamies Jouss 
pluralistic un{verse, but that his reason tell him to choose 
‘4 monistic order, so that at ties oar philosopher is at odds 
with himself, Or perhaps be is conscious of this inner 
confict and valisatly seeks to effect « reconciliation of 
“absolute monism ” with "absolute ploraim ". In any 
case, it is obvious that the empiricist and rationalist 
slentents do aot harmonize wellin bis thought, which finally 
remaing, as it were, a pluralistic universe by itself, fall of 
‘bose joints and incompleteness. 

In thus pointing out the inconsistencies in James's 
position, we do mot in the least intead to deny that his 
‘vigorous protest against the stereotype sort of rationaliam 
tnd the eut-and:aried hind of monism has been refreshing 
10 modern thought and has called its attention te the need 
of a wholesome ermphasis upoa concreteness. But as a 
Philosophy of reconciliation, it too obviously betrays its 
‘mpicicist partisan spirit and too unconsciously borrows 
‘rom its rationalist opponent without proper acknowiedg- 
ment, thereby defeating its own very purpose. Pechaps 
s0ch a reconciliation ie ultimately possible: perhaps there 
‘may result from it something Uke the concrete monism 
‘which James vaguely cherished end which certain idealists 
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have attempted to develop. If so, pragmatism will 
eccomplish its achle purpose by surrendering the greater 
sbare of its original claim for philosophical independence. 
Wt is probably not eoperfsons to add a few words to 
bring out more cleatly the ceal relations between the 
pragmatic philosophy of James and the pluralistic theory 
‘of politica. Pira, it cannot be denied that although Me 
Laski is the ouly writer who explicitly acknowledges 
indebtedness to James, there exists a genuine sympathy in 
‘spirit between James and the pluralist in general, The 
pluruitic empha upos the “actual will” reminds ua 
of the pragmatic predilection for the immediate conscious 
ness; the urgument against the sovereign powet of the 
state sounds peculiarly lke the protest aguinst the all- 
inclaiveness of the block universe, the abyoiste ; and Mr 
‘Laaki's “experimentalist method of politics, indeed, 
reflects admirably the tychistic-empiricist attitude which 
is 80 characteristic of James. Secondly, it is interesting 
‘9 note that out previous crticims of political phaallsm 
and our eriteism of pragmatiam yield almost the same 
rerolts. The mbjectiviet positon is untenable in either 
case, and the libectarian action of freedcm i equally 
inconsistent as a principle of political organization or as & 
conception of reality, Tn fact, even the arguments ex 
ployed by the pluralists and by the pragmatists to prove 
ut realty (politcal or metaphysical) is ultimately 
phurallatic seems to run in the same grooves and end in the 
seme dificolien For what due arguments show i 
merely thet diversity exists ; they do not prove to ns that 
‘ley finally impossible, or, if pone, it is ethically 
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‘undesinble, Furthermore, Jamas resolves his theory of 
truth into the rationalist principle of echerence; and his 
pluralistic universe feel! sulers a trensformation into « 
panpsychlc system. The ploraists, similarly, conclude 
‘their political theory by reestablishing a comprehensive 
fevercignty which exceeds the power of any sovereignty 
conceived by the legal moniste. Thirdly, we must zot infer 
from the above that there is a logical or necessary connec- 
tion between pragmatism and political ploralism, Mr 
Lash to he sure, bus been ingpired by the thought of James: 
Dot to be inspired by a thought is not necessarily to follow 
that thought ; and, traly speaking, there are other plaraiate 
‘who reveal no intellectual kinship with James. The views 
of certaln plcalists Uke Me Cole and especially Dr Krabbe, 
‘on the other hand, bear a striking resemblance to some 
phases of the political theory of Hegel. Indeed, their 
insistence upon the unity and sovereign character of the 
complete social onder would naturally appear objectionable 
to James the pragmatist, the James, namely, who was 
‘oppoved to rationalism, the James who fred the pluralistic 

i a 








of how closely is political plurals connected with prag- 
‘matisia, but the question whether the“ redieal empiticist ” 
‘method is a mie method to adopt im metaphysical or 
political isquiry. Our criticisms in this chapter convince 
‘us that radical exapiicinm, in its pare form, tends to distort 
reality ; and since political reality is a part of genera! 
realty, empiscisa would necessarily lead ws to 2 faleg 
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theory of politics. Whatever parely pregmsatis cements 
sme may discover lo polital pincalism, therefore, mast be 
carchuly excioded, of at last modifed, so that we may 
folly artive at a true theory—a cancrete monism, of 
‘which James the philosopher himself sometimes bad a vague 
sm 


CHAPTER IX, 


POLITICAL PLURALISM AND THE STATE AS AN ETHICAL 
‘DEAL 


‘Thx history of Western political thought may be viewed, 
in a general way, a3 2 continuous reaction between two 
‘opposite conceptions of the state, that is, between the state 
as mpreme ethical ideal, abyolute and all-embracing in ite 
complete meaning, and the state as.a mere social instrument 
esigned for a limited purpose. This Inttar tendency ha 
tftea been characterized as " the separation of politics from 
ethics”, which, in the hands of diflerent writers, xusumes 
‘either the form of an inmmoralism popularly identied with 
‘the doctrine of Machiavelli, or of a narrowly "scientific ” 
treatment of the political process particularly as repre- 
sented by the English analytical achool of jurisprodence. 
At is the aim of this chapter to discuss brey the most 
typical views based upon each of these tendencies, to bring 
‘out their ethical implications, and to ascertain thelr exact, 
relations with the various exponents of the pluratistic 
theory. 

"very state”, Aristotle says, is 2 community of some 
Kind, and every commanity is established with 4 view to 
some good . . . but if all communities aim at some go0d, 
he state, or political cammunity, which ia the highest ofall, 
and which embraces all the rest, simé, and (x 1 greater 

= 
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degree than any other, st the highest good"? We bave 
lheze the Svt deSnite formulation of the ethical conception 
of the state, namely, the politica! community as not only 
the highest hut the most inclusive of al social institutions. 
‘Aristotle's definition, however, though suficiently clear in 
ito eivential meaning, is still inartivalate in content 
vaguely hints at the existence of partial communities 
within the social system, eg, families, villages, and the 
economic groups at embodied in the artisan-trader class, 
‘without determining the precise selationship which exists 
‘among themscives and the relationship between them and 
‘the enclosing political commumity.? Tt recognises, in 
(general way, the ethical ultimacy of the state, yet it fails 
explicitly to reooneile the divrepancy between the state 
political meas (the practically best state) and the sate 
the end in ttself (Uhe ideally best etate). 

At in Hegel, wa think, who gives the ethical conception 
its fullest development, precisely by making the easential 
tements in the state more distinct and articulate, guided, 
‘without doubt. partly by hia own metaphysical standpoint, 
‘and partly by the concsete facts which he observed in the 
‘modern political community. “The state", be says, “ix 
‘the ethical whole and the realization of freedom. Tt isthe 
‘objective spit, and he (the isdividaal] has his truth Pe. 
the complete reallzation of his potential natura), real 
ceistence, and ethiew states only im belng & member of 
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te" The Fagullan state, Bowever, attains its totality nat 
bby annihilating all partial purposes in the supreme ethical 
fdeal but by developing thle ideal ia and through the 
‘spontaneous realization of the pactial purposes obtaining in 
the genera] community. It is, in other words, no longer 
an plicit unity, as the Greek city evidently was, but & 
“concrete universal", a Living unity in which every 
constituent part possesses its own distinct manning. The 
coramon supposition that the Hegelian state is identical 
with the community, that all social activities are merged 
{nto the sphere of goveramental activity, is indeed mis- 
Jeading. For the state, being the essential embodiment of 
the ethical ideal, containe much more than the governsnental 
system ; it manifests ity fetion In a variety of ways, 
through every aspect of sont fe, politically 05 well us con 
politically, unofficially no less then in its formal modes of 
peecedare. Stateaction, io this way, means more than 
Kovernmental action ; it does not necessarily imply the 
direct control of all social life by the rules of the political 
syntem, because thia system itself is merely a part of the 
athical state. The family and the ecimamic order art 03 
‘much parts of the state as the political fabric itself, and 
‘even the church, as the tangible expression of religious Iie, 
contebutes an integral element of the state. Actions in 
(hese diflerent spheres, therefore, in so far as they are 
compatible with the general social good, aro statoactions 
‘The ethical state, indead, would be a very feeble and barren 
‘deal fit had to confine al its purpowe and activity within 
‘he limited ephere of the government, or to, eapprem the 
"Philby of Right Dr 4295 
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‘luims and rights of the corporations existing in the general 
comantmnity in order to preserve its usity? 

‘This is dierent from saying, however, that the political 
state, as the formal instrument of regulation, as dhe 
“ cooperative criticiam of institutions”, does not occupy 
1 peculiarly important position in the ethical state. The 
‘ivie community in itseif is devoid of a universtl principle, 
and hence subject to intemal strifes and confict." The 
church may sometimes go contrary to the progress of the 
ethical purpose and create unfreedom by its arbitrary will 
Thi the duty, thea, of the " usiversal case", the political 
state as embodied in the governments! system and hw, 
‘ infuse into them a principle of waity and harmony, to 
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coordinate them, to control and regulate them, s0 that 
‘thelr private ends may be brought to bear upon the general 
ood. The state, it i sure, im thus exercising its regulative 
function theough the government, may become coercive; 
it may often resort to physical force and thereby abocure 
fits essentially ethical mating. But the state, 9 corrcion, 
being merely the tangible instrament of the state as idesl, 
{snot violated or perverted even when contingent unwisdost 
and illintention may misuse the powers of the government, 
Jaw, or the entire constitutional system, An lodividual, 
‘who disapproves of some particalat action of the political 
state, may, consequently, question its righinem, attempt 
Tegrity to annua ity eects or, indeed, even endeavour to 
change the constitution itsef should circuraatances demand, 
In cuiticising the instrument-state, however, the individval 
really naverts the wltimacy and inviolability of the etal 
fate ; and here we discover the true justiscation of the 
Principle of governmental limitation : the authority of the 
political stete stands and fals oot with ste ability or 
inability to promote the particular ends as embodied in 
the non-political groups, bat with its eapacity and in- 
capacity to carry out the decrees ofthe ethical state ite, 
Indeed, whatever be our judgment of the Hegelian state- 
conception, it is important that we cletly distinguish ite 
‘hee necessary elements, nauely (1) the state in itsmatural- 
‘material aspect, as represented by the familly and gocial- 
‘coonomic groups ; (2) the state init legal-poiical aspect, 
3s embodies in the entice goveromental system; and (3) 
‘the ethical state itself, which transcends and includes both. 
‘Thia point ts worth stressing, especially If we are inétined 
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Aocriticlze Hegel adversely. For it is evident that 15 onder 
‘to mect the Fegelisn position cogently we must not merely 
Aeclare, as many do, thatthe state, 2 political organization, 
4 not and should not be supreme; of thet, as the iartro- 
ment of coercion, it cannot properly be regarded ax an 
ethical idealsince either of these assertions Hege! hinelf 
‘would be willing to admit. We most, in fact, go to the 
foudamental Hegelian theory itself and try t0 show either 
that an ethical community, greater and more absolute 
than the instrumental state, does not or cannot exist, or 
that « tenable theory of polities can be worked out by 
confining our attention toa mere theory of the government. 

‘With the ethical standpoint thus understood, let us now 
ass to the opposite tendency in political theory, which 
bas been designated as “the tendency to separate politics 
from ethics”. This, of course, is an ambiguows phrase, 
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Tn some cases it has been uadeservedly appli’ to writers 
‘who have no real intention of making soch a separation ; 
‘hile im other cases it has been employed.to deacribe & 
‘variety of methods which are too divergent to be accurately 
characterized by it. The examination ofthe views of a few 
outstanding writers wil safice to make our point clear. 
‘Machiavelli is often ranized among the most extreme and 
he mort realistic of immoraizts. A careful reading of 
The Prince (the book which is largely reopoasible for hia 
reputation 4s ax immorulist), however, will show that itis 
debatable whether we cac justly attribute to him « 
thorough-going unethical view of the political process, 
For it is easily seen that bis more] apathy, notorious a 
it is, cannot be taken as 3 conclusive proof of that funds 
‘mental immoralism which he bas boas alleged to hold. Hy 
tealistic recognition of the eficacy of hypocrisy ay a means 
40 vectre political power, om the other hand, wonld tend 
40 show thutt ethical categoties are, for him, the most 
essential categories of man's political thinking, the force 
of which cannot be completely destroyed even under the 
wat pacverted conditions. For es the efficacy of falve- 
hood depends upon the effective and general operation of 
‘ruthtniness, hypocrisy would be useless if men, aa politced 
‘beings, are beyond good and evil. Farthermore, we should 
ao remember thet, being an ardent patrict as well us & 
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‘man of high intliectal calture, Machiavelli did not advo- 
cate intrigue for its own sake,’ or even merely for the 
sake of the political ascendance of the prince; intrigue 
was fostifable only in so far as it was a necessary and 
fictive means to attain some political end, the end, 
‘earoely, of unity and peace in Italy." Perbape the utter cor- 
‘ruption of political fe io Florence and in Ttaly at Jarge— 
pavtly the antappy result of the bloody strife of contending 
{uctiona within and partly of foreign agereasion from with- 
out—may have Tod Machiavels to agree with Dante that 
eave is the supreme political good upon which all pos 
sibility of buman well-being depends. It may have cauced 
fim to draw the bold (but erranemus) conchosion that « 
good end would justify evil rmesna and that the bett 
‘weapon to overcome evil is evil ise" if this Is #0, we 
‘cannot really cal his political theocy immoralistic; indeed, 
MachlavelHanisin sons to be an eloquent protest against 
political corruption, @ general atfraation of the uleimacy 
‘of ethical values in the politica! relation, and, above all, & 
Arenine patrtotic ple for order and peace, the moral colosr 
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‘of which fe not even disguised by his chin vencer of 
eysicisen, 

Hf ee canact rightly attribute an izumoralism to Machi 
‘vel, til lem can we say that Bodin’s theory of sovereignty 
Inns eflected a neparation of politics from ethics, since his 
maturabaw beckground directly connects him with the 
ethical school of political thought, it seems clea, indeet, 
‘that from Bodin’s point of wew, the definition of overcignty 
as supreme logul power is merely a convenient way of con- 
ceiving state-authority : this conception cannot, therefore, 
represent more thao « subordinate principle in his political 
system—a principle not to be confused with of placed 
‘upon the same level with his fundamental conception of 
the state. For the state, be tells us, is not simply gov- 
cerned by sovereign power, but by reason, the latter being 
‘the more ultimate of the two. Thus, according to Bodin, 
fxthough soversignty is, fronn the legal point cf view, un+ 
limited, this legulity would lose its substantial meaning, 
 stateauthority flatly contradicted the ordinances of 
eason, which are manifested through laws nataral, moral, 
‘asd diving, Ethico-eligious considerations, therefore, 
Delong tothe proper sphere of politcal thenry ; thay should, 
im fact, engage the constant attention of every statemnan 
and legislator, in order that the theoretical supremacy of 
law may be actually sustained by the moral forces of the 
‘community, and in order that sovereignty may not exist 
in vain. 
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Coming now to Hobbes, it cust be admitted that Be 
succeads in constructing 2 mechanistic theory of poti 
‘upou bis materialistic metaphysical presuppositions. Yet 
‘we should also remember that while the Bobbesian spotem 
represents a complete depacture from the ethical school, 
it fall short of the ®horough-going “ scieatfc ” treatment 
of polities, which Ss ao characterisie of the “ analytical 
school”, Hobbes's " sxparation ” of politics from ethies, 
therefore, amounts merely to the substitutica of a mechan- 
istic conception of the state for the ethical conception, 
‘and the sovereign power of the state, as be defines it, is 
really wo more selfuficest than the soversignty in 
‘Bostn’s system. For in opite of Hobbes's absohitist in- 
‘vation, his natanibiaw  presoppositions compel him to 
admit that the commands of the leviathan are, atter all, 
‘ot supreme in their own right, but smast be finally subject 
to the test of nature—just As Bodin subjects bis theory of 
sovereignty to the test of morality and religion. Hobbes, 
theraoce, aot caly Twcogaiows the right of the subject to 
refung even ts defianes of sovereign commands, to iil him= 
sel his fellows but declares that when a large umber of 
Aespertte persons deem it to be to their own advantage, 
‘they are justified to rise in open rebellion aguist the state.” 
In fact he even goes oo far as to make the genera assertion 
at the faadamental law of seil-preservation being etern- 
aly immottable and always operitive, “a coveotint ot 
‘0 defend myself from force, by force, is always void 
‘The state, to be sure, 05 " the teror of some power”, 
itself foree; that force, however, must always auficr 
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resistance of overthrow, if it came into conflict with s more 
tultinate force, the force, mamely, of the law of individual 
aeU-preservation. Evidently thea. the theory of sov- 
cereigaty, 0x Hobbes states it, falls to establish political 
sboolutiam, whieh, im truth, can never be cocsistently 
established on Hobbee's deterministic premises, That 
‘the levisthan possesses «legal supremacy is, of courte, sot 
to be denied. Legal supremacy, however, telly only ont 
phase of the leviathan story. For the sovereign, in order 
‘to maintain itself, must be concerned not only with siving 
‘commands, but in so giving them that they will be actually 
‘obeyed ; it must not only know that it possesses legal 
‘power, but coustitate this power in wich a way that it may 
‘be exercised in the most competent fashion, Sovereignty, 
in short, is subordinate to the principle of natural law : 
ail legal rights flow from sovereigaty, but sovereignty 
‘tuelf ts datived from the power of ature, as manifested 
nthe social order? 
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‘The theory of Locke brings us back to the ethical school, 
Locke conceives the state in narrow politcal terms (ie, 
Dy identifying the state-parpose with the protection of 
‘roperty) without at the same time denying its possible 
connection with sotme ultimate ethical good, Indeed, his, 
conception of the state as « means implies the conception 
ot some general community es the end—namely, the con- 
ception of a general system of socal relations, which under- 
Ties and ultimately restricts the function ofthe bttrumental 
sate, The traditioos? interpretation of Locke, therefore, 
‘cording to which the creation of the politcal atate by the 
social compact completely terminates the state of anture 
{As Locke hisaself indicates in certain places) in somewhat 
‘misleading. For it in evident that the Lockean social 
compact does not create a commumity, but mecely brings 
© pobiicat community into existence ; the general com- 
munity is not ocly temporally prior to the potiticel state, 
but possesses 2 purpose far wider than that ot the latter. 
The state, therefore, being specifically designed for the 
protection of ile, tiberty and estate”, cannot touch pan 
‘aay other relation—spicitual or moral-which does not 
properly come under the spbere of “ property”. The 
laws which it makes, consequently, supplact merely 
tie natural jostice of the pre-goitid society; thoy 
‘cannot, as Locke indicates, supersede the entire syvtem. 
"of nataral relations without making the state allper- 
vvading and abyotote. And this, we think, is the 
ye 1 teaming of Locke's famous doctrine of (yovert- 
mental imitation? Ia fact, there is a very striking 
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similarity between Locke and Bodin, which has not 
turually been emphasized. The state of nature, which 
Locke defines as “men living together according to 
reason, without a common superior on earth with 
authority to judge between them”, appears to be simply 
odin's political community, ruled by reasom, but not a3 
yet by « supreme power. The Tockess political com- 
‘munity, on the other hand, may be defined as “men 
living. together according to reason, widh a common 
superior on earth with amthority to judge betwoen 
them"; it woul then be ia perfect accord with 
Bodin’s deGnition of it ay “an asvociation of feamlies 
‘and their common pomenions, governed by supreme 
power and by reason, In either case, political com- 
munity i constituted by the addition (artifeially, as 
though an express covenant, or naturally, i.e, through 
historical evolutica) of a political system, with ita 
‘Proper powers, to the geceral community, which latter 
exists prior to and contemporaneous with the former and 
‘is Dased upon certain definable natural lays. The im- 
Povtant difference between Locke and Hegel, on the other 
hand, does not lie in the fact that Locke denies the pos- 
sibility of a community as ethical end, but rather that 
bbe explicitly restricts the powers and parpoee ofthe political 
fate to os aspect of the commiity—ie. to what Hegel 
‘would call the “ civic comaranity “—-whereas Hegel tends 
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‘to attach w roach more general meaning to the govern 
ental chss.! 

Iu oor brief review of outstanding writers op far, we 
notice that not one of them, to whatever school be may 
‘belong, attempts to confine the scope of political theory 
‘to a mere theory of the political state, thus feeing politics 
from all extraegal considerations This fascinating 
(hough necessarily wafrcitial) task bas Deen adcairably 
performed by the British jurist, Austin, who is often 
regarded as 2 briliant disciple of Hobbes. It is true, of 
‘coarse, that Austin makes the Hobbesian theory of sov- 
reignty more consistent by puting it on a parey legal 
Dasix In iaolatng legality from the ultimate force which 
‘underlies the political system, however, Austin radically 
changes the Hobbesian theory; he talls us what sov- 
wceignty in but refuses to explain where it comes trom, 
or what end it intends to serve. A porely analytical 
method of politics caz lead us aaly into sheer abstraction, 
‘The Anstinian jariapeedence, therelore, in vo for as it is 
analytical, cannot be regarded as a seal improvement 
‘upon Hobbes’s more concrete (though metaphyeically 
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‘uasound) position; indeed, it bas demonstrated mare 
conclusively than any other tendency the fact that no work 
able theory of politics is frth-coming fom a mere anatomy 
of the statepprocess, end that the theory of sovereign 
valuable as it is postesee 20 substantial meaning if it is 
completely teclated from the principles which underlie 
the soclal process im general! Neturaly, therefore, the 
pluralistic critciam of the theory of sovereignty reveals 
itealt as a protest aguinst analysis and points to « revival 
of the broad teleologial epproach to politics. It is ost 
intention presently to thow how the many pluralists 
{with the single exception of M. Doguit, who subscribes 
to a sort of social determinism) conceive, in one way of 
another, of a general ethical commmaity which is to be 
‘both the ultimate basis of a comprehensive foros and the 
LUmitation of the powers of the instrumental political 
state. 

Te may appear somewhat strange to ascert that 
Duguit's “ objective” jarispradence represents recent 
revival of the deterministic system of Hobbes. A review 
of the former’s theory, however, will certainly assure 1s 
‘that thin ts true, We must remember that for M. Duguit 
fhe entire system of political relations is not am ideal 
construction, nor a system of rights, es some ethical 
‘writers may say, but “the prodatt of social evolution”? 
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which fs aa objective and inevitable a6 the syotem of 
biological evolution. Law. and goverment, then, ia 
4 “fact” based upon the laws of eolidarity; these 
laws, Being the supreme rule of all seial phenomena, 
demand wncondivions! obedience ‘not only feom the 
individual, but from the stote, Whether these laws 
ught to be supreme is, of course, an irrelevant 
question ; singe, according to M. Duguit, they actually 
fod necessarily exist, thelr commands must be obeyed. 
‘Now waiving the diGaresces between the metaphysical 
positions of Hobbes and M. Daguit (Wf he has any), we 
nay etsy Aiscover several eventieh similarities between 
‘their theories, similarities which are quite striking, Sn 
‘the Gist place, bath M. Duguit and Hobbes deny the 
operation of ethical categories in political thinking ; 
‘their real problem: is the discovery of the necor 
sary convestions and sequences within the social pheno- 
‘enon, and ethical rights or valves are shunned by M. 
Doguit as subjective or “ metaphysical”, Hes, therefore, 
‘es much 2 social deteeminist a8 Hobbes alms to be. It 
is to be recognized, of course, that M. Duguit holds a con- 
‘eption of human natare dlametrcaly opposed to that 
cof Hobbes: the former regards the Individnal as inherently 
bocial while the later pictures him as 4 wol{ among wolves, 
But whether he be social or egoistic, sa is in either cise, 
wompelled by the Inws of savare to seck society; apd it 
takes no difference whether society be conceived asa vast 
scheme of interdependence or 98 au inevitable cavesast 
‘to enforce peate by means of power, since social orginiza- 
ion, by reason ofits necenity, possesses an abychute power 
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cover the individual? Furthermore, allowing for whatever 
Giflerences the distinction between state and society 
may male—a distinction which hes excaped the notice of 
“Hobbes and which M. Duguit takes great pains to elaborate 
~me cannot deny that the letter’s argument aguinst state- 
sovereignty le based precisely upon the same ground on 
‘which the former defends it, For, just as Hobbes ultimately 
subordinates sovereignty to the immutable laws of nature, 
M, Duguit points out that the state, as the creatore and 
instrument of the laws of solidarity, is not and cannot be 
in any sease sovereign. 

‘Our crticlam of M. Dugult’s social deteresinism may be 
surumarized in a few words. Let us grant, in the frst place, 
that solidarity 9 a unfversal fact, as M. Duguit declacen, 
Now wolidarty, as © fact, mast either manifest ited! 
through the willingness of the individual to co-operate in 
the nocial systena, or as the necessity for him to co-operate, 
even though he may net, at a given moment, be conscious 
of the fundamental principle of interdependence, In the 
first instance, soliderity is evidently an unwarrented 
‘sumption of the unazimity of individoal wills, or opiniane, 
1s the effective groand of soci organisation ; and, in tha 
‘second, an eloquant argument for the absolutism of existing 
ocial power. On the other hand, we may admit that the 
{ct of co-operation, under certain circumatances, may exist 
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in & particnler community or group, unanimously and 
‘without coercion. Since, however, solldacity iteail is 
without any character of goodness or badness, as M. Duguit, 
Anaets, It is perfectly conceivable that = moltitude of 
Individuals may co-eperate in. a cammounity of evil, for 
‘exemple, a community of criminals, which, owing to ite 
peculiar nature, is usually more eficiently co-ordinated 
and “‘solidarised ” thax any normal community, M. 
‘Duguit, of course, may make reply that ance a community 
of criminals ultimately brings conSict into the commuity 
‘at large, it confiets with solidarity and, presucoably, should 
‘be muppreased. Granting, however, the cogency of this 
‘anewer, Wo Wish still to ask M. Doguit how ts the foct of 
solidarity proved by an admission of the existence of 
contict. And if we regard solidarity aa a principle, which 
in to be discovered, interpreted, and realize from time to 
time, the “rule of law” which flows feo this principle 
‘would onsets 20 authority over the individuale who fal to 
discover solidarity or.to perceive the reasonsbleness in the 
interpretation of it by other individuals. M. Duguit’s 
“objective” jarispradence would be no more objective 
than any respectable teleological jurispradeaoe ; and, in 20 
far 05 the principle of solidarity excludes normative 
‘considerations in the matter of positive law-making, the 
round of obedience can be 20 other than the sheer domin- 
‘ance of numerical force. 

‘The real diftenity in M. Doguit's deterministic theory, 
swe think, Hes in its simplicity and bamesses. He fall 
to ste that although soldarty Jo an essential requisite ia 
social organization, it doea not exhaust the entire metnlag 
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of soviel organization which, om account of its variable 
content, cannot be placed upon the same level with the 
symbiotical phenomena of cartain plant organiams. Human 
eociety is a far more complex tatter than these At 
certain stages of men's socal life itis true, solidarity seems 
{0 be the sole consideration: the beginning of any com- 
onity, ae Ariatotle long ago stid, is marked by the need 
for mautval help and assistance, without which mea would 
parish in a struggle with the unfriendly forces of eature, 

in fact of solidarity, indeed, is observable even in 
socleien of quite advanced character when they are con 
fronted with imminent crises or external dangers, At 
‘other times, however, solidarity seems to be of compara 
tively Jes importance, For es men are endowed with the 
"sense of good and evil”, the ethical and ideal elements 
4a their thinking constantly tecd to free thera froma the 
seemingly unalterable determinism of social laws, History 
‘affords a wealth of instances of men wbo, influenced by 
butract ethical principles, have been willing to saorice 
life, comfort, and aven the existing social peace itelf in 
order to attain something which they regarded more 
sirable than 2 mere system of perfectly adjusted co- 
‘operative Uving. The principle of solidarity, therefore, 
seems to be a wholly inadequate principle of social organiza 
tion: if it simply amerts the elementary interdependence 
‘of men in their basic needs, it is almost © truism, which 











intended to serve as am ultimate criterion of all social life, 
it leaves cur higher and more important social experiences 
‘out of account. 
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‘The general trend of plaraistic thought, however, does ict 
follow M. Duguit. Writers acch 26 Profesane Laski, Mr Cole, 
and especially Dr Krabbe, not ony insist upon a broad ee 
ception of the political proceas— politics is, for them, more 
‘than a theory ofthe legal aspect of the etate—but demand 
‘return to the ethical-teleological position, regarding the 
general political commusity as a comprehensive organiza 
‘Hon of human freedom. Our immediate purpose is, hen, 
to-ace how closely these writers have come to the traditionat 
‘ethical standpoint in general and to answer certain epecific 
objections which they have raised against it 

"The genera drift of the ploralistic argument, as we may 
raturlly expect, reats upon a distinction between the state 
«48.4 political instrament and x general community as the 
total expression of social ideals and relations, orgtnizad ot 
‘iponganived, The state, according to Mr Las, ts simply 
“a body of men and worsen in possesion of actual power”; 
it is, om that account, wholly inadequate to give expression 
“ta the complete individeality of all men in the community. 
‘The genersl community, on the other band, being generat, 
in much more fitted for the realization of the many aspects 
of indfeidual freedom. Evidently, then, in onder to protect 
‘the freedom of the individual we must establish a definite 
system of individual rights which be possesses against the 
tate, ‘Mr Laski warms us, bowever, not to understand 
these rights in che traditional individualistic sense. For 
‘the individual, an isdividual, possesses no rights, and it ia 
‘only in his capacity as 2 member of a general sorial order 
‘hat be i entitled to set his claims against the state, or 
‘guinst any other pastial cial institution. Furthermore, 
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‘the welfare of the entire comamunity being continuous and 
identical with that of the individual, the individual can 
Ihave no sights againet the general community ; to set one's 
claims against the general community is to bring oneself 
{nto confict with himsel.* Mr Cole takes his point of 
epartare from this came distinction. The politcal state 
is for him no more than the function of government, which 
is not t0 be confused with the system of general coclal 
relations. Ut possesses, therefore, either soveccignty nor 
‘oral absohutenens, but must be subordinated to a general 
‘comanunity which manifests itself either io the "functional 
system ” of organized social purposes, or in the unorganited 
spberes of action ia which individuals directly and inti- 
‘ately express themselves’ In éach case, itis the wil of 
‘the individual aa conscious of w socal ideal, which impoves 
‘8 limitation upon the powers of the political state, 

Te must not be inferred, however, that either Me Lack 
or Mr Cole denies the necesity or possibility of « unitary 
crgan of soclal control, or that the political state (or its 
equivalent) is the instrument beat fitted for this task, 
TBoth, indeed, agree that the power which Sows from the 
common purpose af the cocmunity must be the supreme 
authority of the land, in whatever way thay may be 
organized. We may entrust this power to the existing 
‘govertimental system, as Mr Laski prefers; we may make 
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the stite, in Is capacity as the representative of the 
coopertive fore of the community, the pre-eminent 
institution which “controls the level at which men are 
tolive as magn”, which sots the keynote of the whole social 
‘order, and which authoritatively rales over all partial 
sszocintinns, including the esonomie groups, t0 the degree 
hat her service to the common good is secured. Or we 
‘may construct a special organ for the expression of this 
community-orce—an organ which Mr Cele tries to realize 
in bis Supreme Court of Functional Equity and which 
Possenses all the essential powers of the state except its 
name, The basis of this supreme legal authority, we 
are told, lies precisely in the exinteace of « community us 
1 system of functional values, x system which fows from 
the individual's standard of social ideale, manifested 
rough his choice of the ina of social ife which appear 
10 him to he the test desirable. Or, Lastly, the unified 
regolation of the community may take the form of & 
“ Jegn) comumsmity “, which evaluates all interests in terms 
‘of the universally existent individual sense of right, whereby 
Dr Krabbe seeks to give the “ community of interests" a 
full measure of internal autonomy without sacrificing the 
‘principle of an etbical unity in social organization, In 
short, whatever detailed scheme these pluralsts may 
prefer, and whatever different ethical background they my 
possess, they all seem to agree that © community is an- 
{intelligible undess a community of good is assumed, and, 
consequenily, that while this good demands 2 definite 
restriction of governmental action to 9 specife sphere 
rr rs 
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consistent with the nature of its function, it nevertheless 
justifies a suprenie social power which is substantially all- 
pervading and unitary in its exercise. 

‘The pluralistic state thus understood bears a true 
resemblance to the monistic state as defined by the ethical 
‘phlovophers, particularly by Hegel It is probably not 
‘too far wroag to conjecture that Hegel himself would be 
‘willing to approve of the pluralistic theory in general. For, 
‘the fst place, Hegel, like the pluralist, conceives of « 
weneral community which is greater and more inclusive 
than the political state, which eabodies the complete 
freedom of the individual, and which affords an absolute 
criterion of right to which all social institutions, including 
the political system, must be referred. Secondly, Hegel, 
ke the pluralists, regards the politcal state merely a5 @ 
past of the commonity ; although, as the highest instrux 
rent for the expression of the universal good, i is given 
the right to control all aszociations within the community, 
We rosy, of coune, segregete the associntion-regulative 
function of the state from ity polticaledministrative 
function and entrost the former to a new political orgun ; 
but whatever changes in detail may be advooeted with 
advantage, the fundamental strocture of our political 
ongunizatlon remains unaltered. Thirdly, Hegel would 
heartily agree with the pluralist that men are by nature 
social, and thet there is no ral line of demarcation between 
{individual and social good, ce-firming, consequently, the 
Avistotetian trath Ghat man is a social-political being. 
‘There ere, to be sre, many important differences of ethical 
cotiook aad of temperament which we mmat not ignore: 
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the difference, for example, between Mr Lask'sindividual- 
‘tic inclinations and Hegel's ethical moniam, or between 
‘the former's utilitarian conception of the good and the 
‘idealism of the latter, Pat, after ell, these difference in 
fondamentals serve only to make the eimiaritiea in their 
Political theory the more striking, since what they hoid in 
common potitiraity does not spring from any biased agree- 
‘meat, bot points, in all probability, to some nniversal 
political truths which are acceptable to all in apite of 
serious political or ethical dierences, 

1t must not be supposed, however, tbat the pluralsts 
‘ce aware of such © substantial rapprochement of their 
‘theory to ethical monism. On the contrary. they denounce 
it barsbly and uncompromizingly, and condemn it as the 
reatest enemy of democracy and of their own theory. 
‘By some unfortunate misunderstanding the ethical theory 
fhas come to be regarded as ax argument for politcal 
sbsolutina, and the state as the end eppears to the plaraists 
to be one of the most important of the monistic errs, 
“The Commonwealth ", Mr Cole declares, “was made for 
‘mea, and cot cen for the Commonwealth "+ 

n order to asswer this criticism, it is imperstive to 
remeraber that Aristotle clealy distiogoishes between the 
sate as the end and the slate a3 4 meacs, between the 
Sealy pertect polity and the practically best constitution, 
Tava, when Aristotle speaks of the priosty of the state 
‘0 the iodivadual, the fact, namely, that 50 individual can 
‘ye himself or attain his fullest development except by 
ving as « member of the state, what he means ia surely 
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not this er that perticuber state, with its peculiar taws 
‘and constitution edapted more or fess to its contingent 
needs, but the slate a5 presupposed by the nataze of the 
indidaal 25 political being who, though indepasdest 
‘of any actual political organization, cancot escape the 
fact that ag such being he is inevitably bound up with 
the ides of the state, and that consequently, he must be 
‘compelled to identity himself with some particaler state, 
to which he happens to belong by bicth or whick he volun 
tuily adopts by choice.’ Aristotle's inguiry into tha pruc- 
tically best state, therefore, consists largely in an inquiry 
into poitical means, that fs, into the laws and conetitutions 
‘which are best suited to promote the individeal good, 20 
far as that good Is realiaable through organisation. The 
state rerulting from such a quest, which is necessarily im- 
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perfect and falls short of the ultimate ethical Ideal of 
‘heh the individual is capable, earely cannot be an en. in 
itaelt, demanding unconditional sacrifice from its citizens 
For oven the best of all existing constitutions, so Aristotle 
Dinwelf aserts, are merely perversions of the ideal state.* 
On the other hand, however, while the state as actually 
attained by men, or actually attainable by them, is merely 
‘a means, the state as 2 ” pure instance ", which transcends 
the content of every actual atate and which {s coterminons 
with the Limits of man’s freedom, must susely be an end. 
‘This ideal state, by reason af its very perfection, i, of 
‘course, uorvalizable at any given moment. But if we 
admit the inadequacy of actual political organiration a 
‘the complete expeession of freedom, we mnst alse agree that 
‘the practically Dest state ponsesves no meaning except a 
‘an attompt to being men a step nearer to the perfect state, 
‘hat is to the ideal system of buman freedom. Moreover, 
the actual wills of men cot being always consistent with 
their own truly free mature, the ethical state ia not only 
the messure of all social institutions, but of the purposes 
‘ad desires of the individuals Uhemselves. This, we think, 
‘isthe real meaning of the conception of the state asthe end, 
[A question, however, may here be raised as to whether 
it is justifable to postulate an ideal state simply by appeal- 
ing to the soci nature of man, as Aristotle does, For, a8 
‘Mr Cole argues, while we may agree sith Acistotle thet 
tuna ia social—that i To say, by reumoa of his natural 
svciality man cannot five ostiide of» political commamnlty— 
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ft does not follaw that social institutions cam exhaust the 
complete ature of tant We must, in other worts, 
clearly distinguish the idea of the state es absilutely 
‘ecemary from the idea of the state as absolutely inclosive, 
‘the propesition that men cmot live without society 
‘rom the proposition that, living within it, men loe their 
‘entity as individeal belnge and translate all individual 
ends into the state-end, The Aristotelian “ ideally best ” 
state, therefore, cannot exist; for if it in interpreted to 
rica the perfection of social organization as a means to 
promote individaal good, itis, by deGnition, impossible of 
Tealization ; of, if It stands for an end in itself, it is a 
fraudulent wasumption, unwarranted even by Aristotle's 
‘wa premise ofthe social mature of maa. 

To this formidable objection Mr Cole himselt kav 8 
‘ested « reply." We should point ont, however, that whet 
‘Aristotle speaks of man as social or political, he evidently 
does not mean that secility consists solely in organization, 
40 that io order to be social, one mast submit cach and 
every ane of bis actioas to the public regulation of the 
‘People, or request them to participate in its execution, 
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‘Sach am absurdity would have been too obvious for 
Asistotie to entertain. Socality, for Aristotle, implies 
sore than mere organization ox grovp-actvity ; it is eo 
extensive with resm snd identical with freedom. It 
temands organization for its most perfect form of expres: 
son 1, but ezbraces a sphere much wider than goverment, 
economic group, and all social institutions, Hecee, just 
‘a individuality is not synonymous with subjective whim 
sicality, 20 ia soclallty never identical with collectivism ; 
tnd, ay werely two distinct aspects of the same ethical 
rengon, sociality and individaality are not opposed to each 
‘ther, as Mr, Cole seems to think. Indeed, it would be safe 
0 asourt that, on Aristotle's theory, san is completely 
social in s0 far us he is completely individual. So long a8 
hie acts in accordance with his trve axture, namely, with 
the true good of man as man in mind, he qualifies himself 
{or good citizenship ia the seal state, which, to that extent, 
Porserses material existence. Such, then, Is the meaning 
Of the perfect state, Ut legslates only through reason and 
‘exists in reason ; it tolerates no ongatization beyond “a 
overnment formed of the best men absointely ”, in com- 
‘parison with which all existing polltien are perversions : 
‘and, lastly, by virtue of its perfection, of its intimate 
reflection of man's freedom, it cannot be reduced to a 
mere means without degreding freedom itself 
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Me Cole's objectioa, therefore, is not altogether cogent. 
Hee fails to discern the substantial similrity of his views 
to that of Aristotle, because be does not clearly understand 
‘the essential continuity between the individual and social 
Aspects of man, and because be tends to confound sociality 
with collective cetion. Tt is probably true that Aristotle 
Drimelf fs not suficlently explicit bere; whereas Hegel is 
often inclined to emphasize the supremacy of the ectnal 
state—a conclusion which is not logically implied in 
(heory at all? Tn this way, then, Mr Cole offers us 
‘wholesome antidote against social absolutism, so frequently 
resulting froma misapplication of the Hegelian state-theory, 
‘But, on the other hand, i, according to Me Cole, the freedom 
cof the individual can Sind its perfect expression only ia 
‘organisation, and i the organization of freedom in seciety 
consists in secaring two things—dirst, the best and most 
perfect relationship of institution to iastitution within 
‘the Commonwealth ; and, secondly, the most perfect 
subordination of all institutions to the expression of the 
wills of the individuals whom they exist to express" Mr 
Cole's pluralistic state would simply seem to be Aristotle's 
eactically best state in its modem dress. Whatever 
Aliflerence may exist between Mr Cole's defnition of the 
‘supreme good end that of Aristotle, we cannot fail to note 
the general similarity in their ethical approach to political 
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‘thotry. Moreover, in spite of his objections to Aristode, 
Mr Cole himself atimits the reality of something like an 
eal state (or commmnity}. For so far as he recognizes 
‘the cocial nature of man as capable of being objectively 
exprestet io a functional value system, he has indicated 
‘the possibility of an ideal state which serves mot only 
egetively 99 4 Gzal limitation of the power of xetual 
‘organizations, but positively as an end toward which the 
ploraliste atate must constantly strive. And be it noted 
‘that the existence of this ideal state does not depend upon 
the wubjective purposes of individual persons. For, as 
Me, Cole himself shows, the purely subjective interpretation, 
ofthe functional system can yield no more than a gratuitous 
‘asmumption of the gecerel good. The content of the 
functional system, therefore, transcends the content of 
‘cual will, The Commocwealth is not made for men, 
{for individoal pertoss in thelr piivate capacity ; it is an 
cod in ftse, through the attainment of which alone can 
the complete freedom of the individual be realized. 
One of the most valuable Jesons which we learn feom 
‘the pratists is, theo, that = cancrete, workable theory 
of polities most build its foundation upon the wold rock 
of human ature, diteet attgation to all social relations, 
and recognise the ethical categories as the most funda 
‘mental of all political eategoriee—fundacsental n the sean 
‘of x final critecion by which the rights as well as the limita- 
dons of social power mut be tested. The pluralist them- 
selves, of course, do not seem to have emphasized thix 
Phase of their theory ; nor, indeed, ave they wilting ex- 
plclty to adult the existence of comprehensive ethical 
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‘community, which the ploraBstic stato definitely implies, 
‘Yet, all in all, it ig not an exaggeration to say that pluralism, 
is one of the most damaging critciams of the narrowly 
" qelentisic” methind of polities, which confines iteelf to # 
‘mere azalysis of the state-procem, and of the mechanistic 
‘method, which tries to envisage the political system as « 
factual, inevitable chain of social sequences. With a 
‘00d deal of justice, therefore, the pluralist inveigh against 
Hobbes and scoff at Austin (*hey should decry M. Dugult, 
M our interpretation of his theory is correct). For real 
sovereignty must surely be such wider, more profound, 
‘and more satistying than the oppressive “ mortal God" 
of the Leviathan, or the jeune " homan superior” of the 
Jurisprutencs, 

‘Unfortunately, bowever, misunderstanding tonched with 
intellectual blas prevents the phucaists from sexing @ real 
‘powsibllty of reconciliation with the moniste ethical school, 
which, truly speaking, snaver monistic in the sense in which 
the pluralists employ that terse. Moot pluralists, we have 
soea, axe individvatiss ; and, xs indivicualiss, they natur- 
ally fea. a certain degree of antagonism to the philosophers, 
‘who seemingly tale delight in suppressing individuality. Yet 
‘the nineteenth century is far gone, and onr present-day in- 
dividoalits cannot but follow the Zeigest and accept the 
truth by insisting that the individual, after al, is social — 
‘with the wily reservation thet be is only partly so. This 
reservation, however, is altogether unnecessary. For if it 
fe meant to serve as. precaution against universal collectiv- 
fm, it cam eaally be shown that no philosophar or theorist 
baa ever attempted to inctade ell human activities or 
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relations within the narrow foar comers of the orgunizad 
institution, still lesa of the politcal institution. Or, it 
it is intended to indicate a rel contrast between individual 
(Le. private) actions and social actions, it would be pretty 
Ihard to see how the pluraists can avert the dificalty of 
deSing precisely the respective spheres of these actions. 
Shai} we follow J. S. Mil by defining private actions as 
‘hove which affect the ageat alone and 60 oie ese ? Surely, 
se must be admitted that actions of this sort are very fem, 
‘and that thoae which do completely satisty this description 
‘are bardly worth thesrizing about at all, Shall we sty, 
(00 tbe other hand, that private actions are those which, 
although affecting other persuts, have not been offered 
by the agent to collective control ? In that cave we stast 
Ye prepared to admit that whatever & perwom does can 
ever be rightfully questioned, even if it interferes with 
‘other people's actions, so long as that action is not volim- 
tarily submitted to organized control. 

Our fast point is not intended to be an argument for 
compelling people to subject ali thelr actions to public 
regulation; this is undesirable, even though it coud 
sactually be done. We must not fail to point out, however, 
‘thatif we adit the social eature of mtn, same the fact 
‘that no one caa live unto himse¥ alone, but must always, 
tein naathonchlp witha tamaber af parson, 5 whateva 
manner they may be associated, then individual freedom 
‘cannot consist in the complete "absence of force”! orin the 
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becace of extemal social restraints imposed upon the 
individual, modifying or Umiting his wil For, after all, 
the sociality of man consists not mnerely in a sentimental 
craving for feSlowship, bat is an intelligence which per- 
<eives the wiadom of the mstual subordination of wills, not 
rbitrarly, but reasonably. To separate individuality fram 
sociality, to oppose freedom to restraint, is to Tead our 
‘theory into an insoluble contradiction, the contrediction, 
namely, of constructing © social order out of a sand-heap 
of sovereign individuale.* 

‘There is one more dificulty which we must face. Mr 
Laski points out, rightly, we think, that while the state, 
ay government, sbould exercise only a relative power, it 
always tends to mgard its actions as representative of 
‘ternal justice, and hence above all reproach ; and that, 
fon the other hand, while stete-sovereignty, as defined by 
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sophers have been ciger to confuse legality with morality 
‘and to exalt sovercigaty, far above legal supremacy, into 
the lofty region of ethical absolutencas Mr. Lashi’s 
<Ailienlty here, then, ls this, that granting the existence of 
‘8 community of ethical ideals on the one hand, and the 
eed of a political state as its instrument of expression on 
‘the other, we bave no amurazce whatever thet this im 
strument wil not pervert the ethical sod by unintention- 
‘ally misusing its own power. For the sake of safety and 
protection, therefore, we moust constantly seek not only 
to limit the actual power of the state by pointing out ita 
rlativity, but to formulate a definite system of rights 
‘whereby the individual, as individual, can get bin claims 
Aeninst the authority of the state, 

‘This, of course, is « pervistent problem im polities which 
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admits of ne short and ready answer. Two points, how- 
ever, tay here be suggested. In the first place, we may 
admit that the pets who, at 4 given moment, exercive 
actual political power, are Hikely to be mistaken cancern- 
{ng the real content of eternal justice, as Mr Laski shows 
‘This Admission, Lowover, should ot Bind us to the feet 
‘hat the individual as individual, ig also Bily to be mis 
‘takes concerning it, and pechaps even mere 20, Evidently, 
{in ores to be really effective, Mr Lask's system of eights 
‘must operate either through x majority voice which happens 
to-agree upon a certain notion of justice, or directly through, 
the individual whove subjective conscience alooe is suficient 
to suspend any objectionable governments) action, In 
the lntter case, it is obvious that since individual oon- 
ceptions of the good necensarily difer, 00 state-action in 
Instifable olen it eam secure Zhe unanimous approval of 
All citizens. In the former case, we seem to avoid our 
Aithculty by teanderzing the right of interpretation from 
the state to the majority of citizens, Sober second thought, 
however, will convince us that since an eflective majority: 
lecision must ultimstely be eartied out by the state, a8 
Mr Loski himself insist, this decision itsei{ becomes state- 
Action, which from the viewpoint ofthe dienting minority, 
is again a monstrous misinterpretation of the content of 
etnrnal justice. The real dificalty here, we think, does 
ot He in the necensity or expediency of maority-decision, 
Dat In Mr Laskis fundamental intividualistc bias which 
‘unconscivesly coloars his thought and makes him feel 
hat the judgment of the individoal as such is somehow 
‘more authoritative and lese falible than the judgment of 
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the state. To do Mr. Laski justice, however, we trust 
point out, In the arcond place, that he ot only sbrinks 
‘trom the logicsl conclasion of his individualism, but insists 
thet political force is justifable when force is applied * in 
thove directions only where the common sents of tacitly 
1s on the aide ofthe type of conduct it eeks to compel ”.! 
Tn other words, what Mr Laski exopbasires here is this 
dace the state ecibodles the ‘ostrument (in fact, the wt 
‘nstrument) through which the general ideal of the come 
sanity a9 & whole i be exprened, Its authority must De 
‘regarded a3 superior to the claim of the individual con- 
stlence, s0 tar, indeed, as this authority is used to commoni- 
cate the objectified social ideal to all individuals—by 
coercive force, if necessary. Now, if this represents Mr 
Laski's real conception of state-authority, it is rather 
Aiicolt to see to what appreciable extent he is ore Wberal 
‘than the philowphers who permit the state to act av the 
tangible instrument of the ethical ideal—or, as Mr Laski 
says, 0 the name of sternal jostice. The only adequate 
‘way to fwcape thle sicuason is not a system of rights but 
‘the bition ofthe sate tel 

Indeed, we fear that Mr Laski's painstaking efforts to 
point out the limitstions ofthe state snd definitely to limit 
{ta power are largely wasted. He is aot unlike the sculptor 
vwho fear that sip of his chie! may do seions damage 
to bis object, and blunts its erige in order that, in cape af 
mishap, it may do we practical hurt to bis esthetic ideal. 
‘Mr Laski fails to see that if the state ix the political chisel 
‘by which the intangible ideal of the community is to be 
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‘wrought into tangible shape, the sensible thing Zor mato 80 
i, ssrely, not to dull our chisel, but to sharpen it s0 cane 
fully and to much a high degree of fineness that it wil eae 
‘ond sympathetically othe slightest touch of the inspired 
hand, The state, Mr Laaki complains, must act through 
pervons who, being only humas, are liable to err: and, 
‘therefore, he concludes, the power of the state must be 
ccurbed, s0 that every individual shall have the right 0 
et his conscience against state-authority, Here, be 
requests us to note, in the douth-blow to sovereignty and 
‘the annihilation of the monistic state. To this, however, 
‘we cannot agree. It is true that the state acts through its 
‘agents; but, surely, the errors of ita agents cannot be 
charged to the state Mell. Moreover, sf me distingwish 
‘the state from ite agents, it is clear that we cannot decry 
‘the true sovereiguty of the former simply because the 
utter oftes misapply the sovereign power. Admitting 
‘that the state is the instrament for expreaing the com- 
raunity-ideal, what good reason is there for saying: the 
state cannot do this er that, Because its ofcials are fre- 
‘quently incompetent Why should we overlook the fact 
‘that they are somdimet competent, and the possibility 
‘that we cannot always substitute the better for the worse 
—nanely, through consistent pottical education und an 
improved system of public service ? Why. in other words, 
sbould we conceive our state according to the low standard 
of inconspetent officials, knowing that in the hands of wise 
rolers, goveroment is capeble of unlimited service ? Forthar- 
snore, when we inquire inte the cause of statoincompetente, 
_wealmost invariably discover that bad pod servants in & 
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democracy are not eeaployed by the state Stef, but are 
placed in office by the individual voters themselves— 
including the voters who are politcaly ambitions but 
quorant o¢ unserupalons, those who are intellectually 
opecior but politically apathetic, as well as the large 
ttss of these who possess neither intelligence nor political 
real, Our urgent politcal need would scum to be the 
limitation of the individual cather than of the state, the 
limitation, namely, of individnal ignorance, unprincipled 
ambition, and fodiserentiom. For it 1s futile to protect 
individual conscieace against stateanthority when the 
Individoal has no conscience to consult ; arid it ix just as 
dangerous te assume individual infaliblity as to’ assume 
state infalibility, even though we grant, with Mr Laski, 
‘that the state ia merely government in the hands of a few. 
Indeed, Me Laski’s political theory, Wie all indivicualitle 
‘theories, is predominantly a nay-sayiog philosophy. If it 
does not exactly amount to a confession of the failure of 
all democratic government, it at lesst kas inimed the 
Positive problems of democratic oxgenization, It fails to 
tea that the ideat of freedom demands good government, 
‘and that a good government can be realized only when the 
Dest men ace entrasted with uxhumpered power, end when 
cn enlightesed citizenry place a sincere confidence in thelr 
government. That such a government is not always in 
existence is admitted. But we have more chance of secur- 
ing it by positively striving toward it then by clinging te 
the old doctrine of imitation. 

Our daty here, howover, Minot to dogmatise. We donot 
‘wish to assert that this or that theary cavst be accepted, 
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bot rather to point out that the acceptance of certain 
fondamental premises implles certain general logical con- 
‘lusions. “We have endeavoured to chow tht if we admit 
hat the individual is social, we must also admit that he is 
completely social, and that whatever unsocial residue it 
eft over trom our analysis can hardly come under the 
‘oper aphere of politcal theory at all; that if we recog. 
nize the possibility of a community of good, whatever be 
the content of that good, we cannot avoid serious con 
‘eadictions unless we aleo recognize, as in fact all pfuraists 
do recopnize, the arcessity af a single instroment (wbtt- 
‘ever name we prefer to give to it) which will somehow 
boring the vasious aspects of that good into a aysternatic and 
harmonsous development ; that, i we cogently argue for 
‘the limitation of the political state oa the ground of the 
‘existence of a community larger and more wtimate than it, 
wwe should not fail to see What the sovereignty which we 
thus rightly deny tothe state must inevitably be attributed 
to that commusity, if our community is not to be « passive 
wound for the war of conficting interests; and thet, 
political theory being munch wider than & mere theory of 
Government, covering, as the pluralists show, the whole 
ringe of harman social relations, the “pluralistic state" 
4s not prinacily an epothesis of diversity, but an embodi- 
iment of concrete anity—that kind of unity, of social 
comprehensivensss, which is thoroughly edequate to the 
{ndividoa!’s many-iHed freedom. This, we my, represents 
‘the last meeting point of political extremas: x decisive 
reaction against political scientien 2nd a revival of the 
‘thioateleniogical standpoint. 


CHAPTER X 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, 


IW bringing this prolonged stady ta a close, we fear that 
our achievement has fallen far short of our ideal, and that 
the promise to give a complete and critical account of the 
phuralistic theory of the state remains only partly 
{ulbiled. But bowever we reay have fared in our enter. 
Dit, we hope that ovr discossions have at leaut shown the 
‘vital significance of this wew departure in politcal thought. 
The fact that we have maintained « constantly critical 
‘Attitude toward it Chroughout does mot imply thet wo are 
defnitely opposed to its general sim; nor, indeed, sboukd 
the many dificulties and inconsistescles which we have 
stuggented fom time to tine be taken as a final condemn 
‘lon of the entice plaralatc thesis. The end of constructive, 
‘ria isto secsove the buak and not to destroy the grain, 
tnd the real worth of any theary must be measared by its 
‘merite—po matter how numerous ite defects muy be. 
And, fortunately, fo the case of phurasta the merite seem 
to tora the seale in its favour, Tts eamphasle upon in- 
vidual freedom ; its introduction of the gromp into 
political thought, thus pointing the way to x more concrete 
ssethod of social organization than that hitherto generally 
waplayed ; is isistence upon a truly comprehensive view 
‘of the political proces, which isto taclade not only govern 
ae 
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ment and law, but all social calations between men af 
‘many-aided moral beings; and, finally, its wholesome 
reaction against the paternalien and absolutism of the 
political state, as wall as its warning against the sovereignty 
of any parti institution—all these posoass a significance 
‘which no impartial student can feil to notice 

‘The central contribution of plaralism, however, hecomies 
fully evident only when we placa it in the context of the 
entice history of Western political thought, which itself 
muy be viewed 4s a development from abstract monism, 
‘through abstract pluralism and finally to concrete monism, 
‘The present plurals matks the opening of the last stage of, 
this evolution, 

Perhaps we cannot rightly say thet ether Plato or 
Asiatotle 1s abstractly monistic in his political theory, 
apecially when we remember that the Platonic Republic 
Is eswentially functional demweracy in which the class 
element forms the very basis of political organisation. 
‘This factional idea, indeed, is largely retained by Aristotle, 
‘who ven criticizes Plato for having conesived the state 
‘too monistically. The state, Aristotle ays, isa plurality ; 
It is “ not made up of only so many men, but of different 
Kinds of men ; for similars do not constitute a state”. 
a apite of this sound theoretical foundation, Rowever, 
the plnralistic element of their thought was so determined 
ly circumstances a¢ not to take any articalate form, At 
a time when the Greek democracy was rapidiy decaying, 
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either of our philosophers cou have laid any emphasis 
napon the pertil aspects of the state or advocated any 
politcal scheme which called for the organization of the 
‘lasses in the fohis into wutonomous groups without hasten- 
ng the catastrophe of its final disruption. On the other 
‘hand, even the normal conditions of Gree city life were 
ot purticulary stimulating to the pluralistic imagination ; 
for the Athenian polity, after all, was a small community 
in which life and politics were incamparably simple and 
‘unitinear, The attention of the citien was chiefly engaged 
Jn the afarsof the state; the absence of rival onanizations 
made the political system virtually all-inclasive and 
abwotute. Greek political theory, in this way, represents 
‘8 monism in which the pluralistic elements ate only int 
plicitly contained. 

Jn the Roman world, with the Stoic Weal of « universal 
eropire mnder one government, the xbatract idee of unity 
thad sought its realization, but, for historical and other 
reagons, had fuiled. With the Middle Ages, therefore, 
came the bankroptcy of abstract monism: Western 
wociety disintegrated into a dhocoughly plucalistic order. 
In the first place, the political system itself, nnable to 
‘withstand the terific presenre of continuous: invasions 
‘end miktary disorder, gave way to the feudal system, 
with its vast hierarchy of quaautonomous kings and_ 
Jods, The state, in the proper sense of the term, virtually 
‘vanished ; sovereignty there wis nose, because the only 
cttective politcal bond was not public law, but « divercity 
of private laws, varying in their content according to the 
‘paage of different Jocalities and postensing no other guys 
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antes of observance than the penonal valour of the lord 
‘nd the voluntary submission of his vassals. Ia the 
second place, with the growth of Christianity, « new octal 
organisation was created, aamely, the church, which 
enevoleatly sheltered Western civiliation during the 
dark ages ofthe barbarian evasion, but which later caused 
‘no atuall meagure of discord in its perensial controversy 
with the state. Thicdly, with the gradasl development 
of eraftindustry and uea-commerce, & new social class 
came jato being which, perceiving the need of organization 
and mutual protection, was crystallized into the guild 
system, The medieval dualism of the choreh and the 
state ous thus converted into a tripartite fanctional order, 
1 division of spheres between politics, economics, and 
religion, each with its own independent system of law and 
government, exch containing eutonomies within its own 
organization, 

‘With such © Backgrovad, it i natural that medieval 
political theory offers no doctrines of the sovertign state. 
Papalimperialist disputes occupied roost of the time and 
Attention of political writers, and the practical motives 
Debind thoes provented them from ariving at a satisfactory 
sottlement of their differences, We must not think, bow- 
fever, that no progress was made by these writers. The 
recognition of the distinction between the tito. powers 
points to 2 new line of thought which was unknown to the 
anclents—the tendency, amely, to rogard the political 
ganization ax not inclusive of al social rations, and to 
Admit the existence of a religious commusity independent 
of the state, The protagunints of the imperialist case, 
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‘therefore, are by £0 menas political sbeoiutists in the 
ssodern sense of the phrtse, The arguments they em- 
“ployed to establish the independent authority of secolar 
‘orginization were fundamentally religious or otherwisa 
trunslogel: and even the doctrine of the divine right of 
Kings, which supporters of Philip the Pair of France ad- 
vanced against the divine sight of the Pope, contains no 
suggestion of anything ike the cosception of a sovercign 
state, In fact, while the pro-papal writers strove to 
identify the classical albembracing city-state with the 
City of God or the universal kingdora of Christan beliovers 
‘— whose end the temporal power was designed to served— 
‘the imperialists in general tacitly ted the claims of the 
‘tate to temporal afary, leaving the church free to minister 
‘to man's spisitual needs? 

Moderm society is uctually ax much & pluralistic entity 
ss the medieval. [tis true, the modern age is marked by 
the resolution of the quasi-chaotic pluralities of the feudal 
‘order into nities ; but this resofution immediately creates 
‘new pluralistic order with elements greater in scope and 
intemal power, more recalcitrant to efforts of co-relation 
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‘than before. The final sepiration of the church and the 
state, indeed, puts an end to al pretensions of a sovereign 
church, the church, uamely, which claimed unlined 
onteol over all human affairs, directly und indirectly, 
‘But with the consolidation of feadalism inte the modera 
‘ecolar state, politcal orgenization achieved its distinction 
5 & ielfsuficient social force, undreamed of by the 
medizval imperialists, The medieval guild system, on the 
other hand, gave way to the modem labour.industriel 
‘orguaizatioa, which factory-manufacture and international 
commerce have developed into a se-conscious power, 
tnd which inevitably becomes » formidable and often 
bitte vival to the political organization. Poitical-economis 
Aispates, consequently, occupy as large a place in moder 
‘theory as the political-neigious controversy had occupied 
the chief attention of mediaeval pubiicate, 

‘Unfortunately, our modern disputants have not been 
& whit better than the medieva) controversalits ; tor 
‘between the political theorists and the economists, the 
steuggle is not a strugale for balance, but for mutual 
absorption. Whether history exactly repeats itself or 
‘ot, we'ean at least discover a general similarity in scheme 
Datueen the medieval and modem social structure: & 
Gualism of two gigantic powers. The modem state which 
‘taims to control economic relations can be compared with 
the medieval chareh, which attempted to dominate the 
state; wheceas the indutrial system occupies a. position 
‘tot unlike ust which the medizval pobitical organization 
Itad oocupied, 3 position of constant protest and counter: 
chim. Tt is diffcslt to determine preciady bow mitch 
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‘blame shouid be placed upon the so-called monistic writers 
‘who constructed the doctrine of the sovereign state. 
Neither Bodin nor Hobbes lived to see the coming of the 
indunfrial covolution and the far-reaching cocsequences 
‘Which itbromght about. Rousseau was too auch concerned 
‘with his desire to safeguard the general will to understand 
the inherent strengt of the corporations which he under- 
took to condems. Austin was more of a legal tochniclan 
‘than & real political theorist, and his conception of eove- 
reignty, as ooch, did not pretend to deat with the relation- 
ship between the economic and. politcal process ia the 
eoncrete, Even the liberal tendency of Benthamite 
legislation in England indirectly intenathed the gravity 
of the situation, since the paternalistic reaction which it 
‘called forth seems to have contriboted not a Little in making 
‘the arguments of the industrial ciass more attractive and 
‘more appealing. Indeed, Uberaliss, eves io its most 
‘entréine form, constitates to adequate answer tothe claims 
of the ultra-ocialiste—tor what the troe socialists want 
1s not this o¢ that Kind of state or goverament, but no 
political class to role the economic class at all. Tn this 
‘way, politital-ecowcmis dispates lead moder theory to & 
‘isis of abstract piuralim, the pluralism of unco-ondinated 
sovercign social powers. 

‘t must nat be thought, however, that the real solution 
sf the problem of industrial freedom lies in the doctrine of 
‘he separation of powers, which has quite sntisictorily 
sclved the problem of retigloua freedom. The simple 
reason i tbat, owing to the peculiar mature of these fanc- 
‘tons, we cannot separate economics from politics, as we 
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‘an separate religion from politics trath which we bave 
‘tied to show in ose previous discassions, Not, om the 
‘other nad, can we rey too much on the eficacy of indus 
(cial self-government as such ‘which is merely the doctrine 
of the separation of powers in disguise. The only way to 
Industral freedom ia not to potas och independent power 
{nfo the bands ofthe economic cls ws we wish, but to give 
At & proper share of social responsibility, that is, of the 
everument of the community in general—oct to make the 
ssonomic group virtually autonomous, but to make it 
Pnitively co-operative. We must, in other words, e- 
franchise the entire economic class. For, by allowing it 
1 pasticipate in the general government of the community, 
‘the ecanomie class is brought into immediate contact with 
‘the genera aim ofthe comamanity ; this ia the only method 
by which the ecooomic class can be. trained to see clearly 
the connection oftheir own good with that of other classes 
And of the comunity. Furthermore, being thus place in 
1 socially responsible position, the economic class can no 
longer maintain ite traditional attitude of icresponsibility, 
of setting itself aguiost other classes and sociaty. The 
strike will no longer be the necessary‘or even an effective 
‘weapon with which to defend industrial claims. The 
economic orgasization cannot strike against the govern- 
sant, Bocuse it is sell a part of the government; the 
producer-<iass will not strike aguicet the employers, 
because with the acquisition of a proper share of political 
sights the producere acquire a mnch more eflective and 
Jes hazardous method of dealing with the employers than 
‘the strike. infact, i is not extravagant to hope that the 
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Ibegmonions attachment of the economic function to the 
political system will eveptually educate the members of 
All partial groupe to responslble citizenship, and that the 
enlightenment of the consciousnee of one class by the 
congeiousness of the general community will result In 4 
‘truly democratic system of social organisation, Industrial 
freedocs, in abort, is posible oaly through social freedom. 
‘One  moniatic" writer, at least, seems to have antic 
pated our present ides of the solution of the problem of 
‘he economic political straggle. ‘This is Hegel, who 
severely criticizes the unwisdom of Freach centralization, 
‘who points out the fallacy of universal sufiage as the inal 
satation of the problem of democracy, and who advocates 
‘the cepreeemtation of the corporations in the national 
assembly a3 & method of co-ordinating the various natural 
forces of the community. Not, indeed, that Hegel wts 
willing to grunt the arguments of the economic etnssea 
fm full; nor does his suggestion represent complete 
solution of our problem. Yet, had not the immediate 
followers of bis school split into two extrene wings, the 
one championing abstract political moniom, the other 
abstract economic monism, and bad not the general meaning 
of hi political system bees s0 commonly misconstrued, it it 
Peobabie that sosething like the preveat pluralism might 
Ihave been worked out by developing the Hogellan concep- 
tion of « civic community ss distinct from the state ax 
Govecomont—both together constitute the ethical com 
‘mocity—tong before Mr Laski and Mr Cole annomnced 
their “ Copernican revotation ” in potitical theory. 
Pechape. we ‘cannot justly attribote politkal ploralism 
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‘to Hegel, ip the sense in which we now understand it. 
Pethaps we should agree with Sydney Smith that “that 
san is not the discoverer who first stvs the thing, but he 
‘who says it so long, and so loud, and ao clearly, that he 
compels mankind to hear him”, Or pechaps Hoge!’ 
‘thought was too far in advance of his own time, 0 mach 
that it failed to secare general acceptance in gpite of 
the essential truth which it contain, Are our presett 
plorulists too far ahead of their time? Can they make 
‘their theory heard by mankind? Such questions the 
future alone can answer. Perhaps the time is metry ripe 
tor “plucilisa".” At present, however, the plaralsts 
‘themselves are sl uncertain of their own meaning : they 
tulle of demolishing the monistle state to make room for 
‘the pluralistic state, of hanishing sovereignty from political 
‘thought, They fail to se that the commonwealth reeulting 
from the mccetafal co-ordination of all sociel forces will 
‘ultimately be a couiprehensive, all-satistying unity, which 
‘certain historical writers have endeavoured to define. In 
many cases, the spectre of abstract individualism is still 
‘haunting their minds, etusing endless coufosion and errors, 
Soch difficulties, bowever. are not inberent inthe pluralistic 
‘theory as such. The soundness of its general spirit will 
{in time remove ther, and then we shall realize « com- 
munity with splecdonr and sovereign force greater that 
‘any consmonwesith that bas ever been sustained by men. 
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